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NICANOR PARRA 


VICES OF THE MODERN WORLD 


Modern delinquents 

Are authorized to meet daily in parks and gardens, 

Equipped with powerful binoculars and pocketwatches. | 

They break into kiosks protected by death 

And set up their laboratories among the blossoming rose bushes 

From there they control the photographers and beggars 
that amble about in the vicinity 

Attempting to raise a small temple to misery 

And, if luck is with them, succeed in making some melancholy 
shoeshine boy. 

The police flee in terror from these monsters 

Toward the center of the city where end-of-year insurance 
fires break out 

And a brave hooded hoodlum holds up two mothers of charity. 

Vices of the modern world : 

The automobile and the movies, 

Racial segregation, 

Extermination of the redskin, 

The slick tricks of big bankers, 

The catastrophe of the aged, 

Clandestine traffic in white slavery carried on by 
international sodomites, 

Self-adulation and gluttony, 

Funeral parlors, 

The personal friends of His Excellency, 

Exaltation of folklore to a category of the spirit, 

Abuse of drugs and philosophy, 

Deterioration of men favored by fortune, 

Auto-eroticism and sexual cruelty, 

Exaltation of dreams and of the unconscious at the expense of 
common sense, 
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Excessive faith in serums and vaccines, 

Deification of the phallus, 

International policy of open legs backed by the reactionary 
press, 

Lust for power and lust for profit, 

The rush after gold, 

The fatal dance of dollars, 

Speculations and abortions, 

Destruction of idols, 

Excessive development of dietetics and pedagogical psychology. 

Dancing, smoking, gambling, 

Blood stains sometimes found on the sheets of newly-weds, 

The madness of the sea, 

Agoraphobia and claustrophobia, 

Disintegration of the atom, 

The bloody humor of the theory of relativity, 

The delirious desire to return to the womb, 

The cult of the exotic, 

Airplane accidents, 

Incinerations, mass purges, retention of passports, 

(All this for no reason 

Except to cause a vertigo), 

The interpretation of dreams, 

And the diffusion of radiomania. 


As we've just proved, 

The modern world is made of artificial flowers 
Raised under glass domes like death, 

It’s made of movie stars, 

Bleeding boxers fighting in the moonlight, 
Nightingale-men controlling the economic life of every nation 
Through mechanisms easy to explain; 

They generally dress in black like harbingers of autumn 
And feed on wild roots and herbs. 

The wise, in the meantime, nibbled at by rats, 

Rot in cathedral cellars, 

And every noble soul is persecuted implacably by police. 
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on 


The modern world is a huge latrine : 

Classy restaurants are full of digestible corpses 

And birds flying at dangerously low altitudes. 

This isn’t all: hospitals are crowded with imposters, 

Not to mention those heirs of the spirit who settle their 
colonies in the rear-end of all recent surgical cases. 


Modern industrialists suffer at times from the effects of the 
poisoned atmosphere, 

And at their sewing machines fall victim to horrible sleeping 
sickness 

Which in time turns them into a species of angels. 

They deny the existence of the physical world 

And pride themselves on being poor sons of the tomb. 

And yet the world has always been the same. 

Truth like beauty is neither created nor lost 

And poetry is either within things or is merely a mirage 
of the spirit. 

T’ll admit that a carefully conceived earthquake 

Can in a few seconds put an end to a city rich in tradition 

And that a meticulous aerial bombardment brings down 

Trees, horses, thrones, music. 

But what can all this matter 

If, while the greatest ballerina in the world 

Dies poor and neglected in a small town in the south of France, 

Spring returns to man some of the vanished flowers. 


Let’s try to be happy is what I say, sucking the miserable 
human rib. 

Let’s extract invigorating liquid from it, 

Everyone according to his personal inclination. 

Hold fast to this divine carcass! 

Panting and trembling, 

Suck those maddening lips, 

Our lot is cast. 

Let’s breathe this destructive and enervating perfume 

And live the life of the chosen few just one more day. 

Man extracts from his armpits the wax he needs to mold his 
idols, 

And from woman’s sex the straw and mud to build his temples. 
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For all of which 
I breed a louse on my tie 
And smile at the imbeciles that drop out of the trees. 


Translated by Jorge Elliott 


FERNANDO ALEGRIA 


Nicanor Parra, the Anti-Poet 


AT 45 Nicanor Parra, the author of Anti-Poems (City Lights, 
San Francisco, 1960), is without any doubt the most influential 
Chilean poet of his generation. His reputation is based on three 
books: Cancionero sin nombre (1937), Poemas y Anti-poemas 
(1954) and La cueca larga (1957). Although his work has al- 
ready been translated into English, French, Swedish, German. 
and Russian, Anti-Poems will really introduce him to the Amer- 
ican reader. Therefore, it might be useful to say a few words 
of biographical character. 

A ealm, dignified individual, of medium height, meticulous 
in the way he dresses, with curly hair and a profoundly wrinkled 
handsome face, Parra lives alone in a prefabricated house on the 
slopes of the mountains that surround Santiago. When I last 
visited him he had neither water nor electricity in the house 
He was getting water from his neighbors and light he made 
himself by building huge brush fires not too far from his front 
door. These fires could be seen from Santiago, down in the 
valley. Don Arturo Edwards, a sculptor and patron of the 
arts, has insured the house for him. Nicanor Parra travels 
everyday from La Reina to the University of Chile, where he 
teaches physics and mathematics. Occasionally he gives lectures 
on interplanetary trips and celestial phenomena. He has tra- 
veled extensively in the United States, England, Sweden, China, 
and Russia. He speaks excellent English. He does not smoke 
or drink; that is to say, he can drink a bottle or two of red 
wine not to lose the main point of an argument, but, in all 
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truth, he does not drink; he only accompanies people who drink. 
The young poets who follow him are inclined to be regionally 
eccentric. They satirize the routine of modern chaos and de- 
speration; undernéath their humorous bitterness they hold the 
power to break through the hard front of bourgeois institutions 
against damnation, and are able to create an atmosphere of 
lucid, dynamic and graceful disorder. Nicanor Parra aliows 
himself to be surrounded by them like a rooster by its family 
of chickens. He feeds them ecanaryseed on the palm of his 
hand, so to speak. He talks to them in the language of the 
Anti-Poei. He seems to be thinking about them when he writes 
in ‘‘The Tunnel’’: 

‘‘A young man of meager means is hardly aware of 

most things. 

He lives in a kind of glass bell called Art, 

Called Sex, called Science, 

Trying to get in touch with a world of elements 

Which only exist for him and a small group of friends.’’ 


Describing the beginnings of his literary career back in 
1938, Parra says: ‘‘ Politically, we were apolitical; or, to be more 
precise, leftist but never militant; in religious matters, we were 
not Catholic: theology left us cold. To a certain extent. I 
say this because I was inclined to Oriental philosophy myself, 
and this made me highly suspicious in my friends’ estimation. 
On the other hand, Luis Oyarzin believed in cyclopes; and 
Jorge Millas, in spite of his solid academic education, believed 
in @ perambulating philosopher who roamed the gardens of San- 
tiago’s Quinta Normal, and who asserted that man should in- 
spire himself in domestic animals to establish his code of values: 
from the gallo he should learn galardia, and from the caballo : 
caballerosidad. We were what you might call natural poets. 
easily understood by the large public. Of course, we had 
nothing new to contribute to Chilean poetry. Rather, we re- 
presented a step backwards. But this starting point was a 
legitimate one; it was a forceful and decisive start. We were 
right in declaring ourselves champions of clarity and directness 
in poetic expression. This is the course that aesthetic ideas have 
taken in Chile in the last few years. Tomas Lago’s anthology 
Lua en la poesia was the outcome of our struggle for clarity. 
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The name of this anthology was not arbitrary: at that time I 
had annnounced the publication of a book of mine entitled 7'he 
Light of Day; this book never saw the light of day, but, en- 
larged and diminished, eventually became part of Poems and 
Anti-Poems. In a way, you might say that we were the reverse 
of the surrealistic medallion. We were 50% right in our allega- 
tions. The surrealists should be credited with the other 50%. 
They, the surrealists, gave us the key to the temple of black 
poetry; and we started in them the fire of white poetry. The 
Anti-Poem, which in reality is nothing but a traditional poem 
enriched with the surrealist sap, must find a solution, psycholo- 
gically and socially true to the continent in which we live, so 
that it may be considered a poetic ideal. We still have to de- 
monstrate that the wedding of day and night, performed in the 
Anti-Poem, is not a new form of twilight, but a new type of 
poetic dawn.’’! 

In the earlier stages of his literary career, Nicanor Parra 
made intense use of Chilean folklore. He wrote poetry which 
eould be sung or danced to, borrowing rhythms from traditional 
cuecas and tonadas. His popular poetry was red and palpitating 
like the ery of a cock before a fight in the arena. Not too long 
ago I went with Parra to Dofiihue and Quilicura—strongholds 
of Chilean hard-drinking improvisers of popular poetry—and 
heard him reading his Cueca larga under a barrage of wildly 
shouted wisecracks. He came out on top because the country 
folk immediately identified him as one of their own: they re- 
eognized and appreciated his cynicism, his appetite for food 
and wine, his aggressive contempt for women and his ability to 
keep them under subjection, his boisterous bitterness and mur- 
derous caricatures of bourgeois institutions, his indirect way of 
exalting stoicism in people whom he describes as rotting in de- 
cadence. 

Judged on the basis of Cancionero sin nombre, his first 
book, and on the basis of the first part of Poems and Anti-Poems, 
Parra appears to be particularly efficient when writing about 
the nostalgic feeling that man discovers in the possession of 


things within the secret sense that death alone can instill in 
them. 


1 See Atenea, 380-381. April-September 1958, Concepcion, Chile. 
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Nostalgia follows him like a bitch, licking, gnawing, ulcerat- 
ing the tender skin of his memories. The sweeter the occasion 
of remembering, the more sinister this occasion becomes in its 
connotations. Parra feels his wounds with particular intensity 
in poems which tell of warm, clear nights, thick with perfume 
of Chilean wines and flowers. Death—the death of his relatives. 
the disappearance of friends, the memory of the nightingale on 
the table cloth, the death of a girl who died with his name in 
her pupils—becomes real death only in the swelling of the sum- 
mer seed. To this feeling Parra reacts with a type of poetry 
that is always growing in a liturgic sense. He himself says, 
writing about the sea, that he is doing in poetry what God does 
from wave to wave. 

The best in Poems and Anti-Poems is not to be found, how- 
ever, among the poems of nostalgia, but in ‘‘The Vices of the 
Modern World’’, ‘‘The Trap’’, ‘‘The Viper’’, ‘‘The Holy 
Tablets’’, and the ‘‘Soliloquy of the Individual’’, all poems of 
desperation. In them Parra has substituted the fly for the 
swan, the traditional bird of Spanish American Modernists. To 
him, the world is a latrine. He states this most clearly in 
‘*The Vices of the Modern World’’. But we should not take him 
literally. Rather than a latrine, the modern world appears to 
be for him a Trap, which he is always eluding by means of 
astute subterfuges. When he affirms that he laughs behind a 
chair with his face full of flies, in a manner of speaking he is 
expressing both the menace which the world presents before 
him and his defense against this menace. As an Anti-Poei 
Parra has no illusions about man. He writes about him with 
merciless sarcasm. Nevertheless, Parra is seldom aggressive: 
perhaps because he is self-destroying. He destroys society from 
a corner, with his face full of flies. He is angry, no doubt 
about it; but his anger goes off in gestures and words pecu- 
liarly domestic. 

‘*Vices of the Modern World’’ catalogue his observations 
and thoughts of strong pessimism. In this poem Parra isolates 
the mechanical niches in which man hides to prevent other peo- 
ple from discovering the fact that he is already dead and rotting. 
He isolates attitudes, passions, crimes, institutions, habits, lies. 
and one or two deceptive conclusions. He sets every element 
of the poem clearly apart through the usage of conversational 
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formulae and images which are conecréte but never logical in 
the rational sense. These images are charged with a sense of 
personal sin and damnation and with a consciousness of universal 
failure, which translate themselves into cold bitterness and futile 
anger. The poem expresses a condemnation of bourgeois society, 
of its symbols and myths. Funeral parlors, self-praise, the 
phallic cult, virgins’ blood, tobacco, movie stars, industrial 
tyeoons, wax in man’s armpits, mud and straw in woman’s sex, 
all this becomes symbolic of death without metaphysical signific. 
ance; symbolic of the betrayal of art; symbolic of sexual aggres 
siveness and of the mass murder of sentimentalists; symbolic of 
the abuse of sex and of its consequent impotence; symbolic of 
individualism without individuals. 

It is important to point out that Parra judges a world in 
which he sees no order or sense, and that he lacks a sense of 
form—ethie or aesthetic—to provide the necessary order for it. 
This is the reason why he is an Anti-Poet and not an Anti- 
Christ. In ‘‘The Puzzle’’ he states : 

‘‘T give no one any right to. . 

I worship a piece of rag. 

I move tombs about. 

I move tombs about. 

I give no one any right to. 

I’m a ridiculous type 

Under the sun’s rays, 

Pest of every corner drugstore, 
Nothing can be done about me, 
Even my hairs accuse me 

At a bargain altar 

Machines give no pardons. 

I hide behind chairs and laugh, 
My whole face is black with flies... 


99 


The world appears to him disorganized into millions of 
grotesque traps and incarnated in human beings and animals 
which are hostile, mutable, and extremely violent. Traps and 
figures contain the seed of violence. Human beings use violence 
against themselves in a way which makes suicide appear as a 
slow, progressive and effective universal masturbation. 
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This fundamental brutality which the Anti-Poet singles out 
as the characteristic trait of modern man is again expressed in 
‘‘The Holy Tablets”. Here the lonely man, striving to survive, 
warms himself by burning God and by beating up his mother. 
In ‘‘The Viper’’ love is reduced to its bare fundamentals within 
modern society : a man is hunted by a naked woman who comes 
to his office driven by sexual hunger and a desire to reduce him 
to economic slavery. She consumes him, drives away his rela- 
tives and friends, and keeps him prisoner in a round room full 
of rats, near a cemetery. 

In this poem, as in ‘‘Soliloquy of the Individual’’, Parra 
deals with a world which has lost the key to its most essential 
mechanisms. As a poet he is concerned with the consequence 
of the loss rather than with the possibilities of finding the key 
again. Parra has a certain sensitivity which allows him to see 
the hanged man in each contented citizen. This personal power 
becomes the trait of a subdued madness which is characteristic 
of his poetry. It is this madness which drives him to be caught 
in traps and to let vipers suck his ancestral rib. In each trap 
he detects blood stains, hairs, or fingerprints which have kept 
the smell of the preceding victim. He fights well, using the old 
ruses that civilization has perfected. But when it is a matter 
of saving oneself in the final duel, the Anti-Poet is forsaken and 
confused, no matter how powerfully he has dealt with his 
enemies and how masterfully he has laid their rottenness before 
us. 

It is difficult to say whether Parra will convince his Amer- 
iean readers and will find followers in this country. Jorge 
Elliott, the translator of Anti-Poems, has conveyed his message 
in a clear and powerful way. Real poetry breaks through the 
foreed wording of translation. Parra’s stories—his poems are 
short stories—lend themselves to an English rendering; their 
syntax is quite logical and their poetic movement is brief, direct. 
fast, and orbitless. They should be understood in the United 
States where young poets, for the time being, are also direct. 
fast, and maturely frenzied. 











POLITICAL 
POETRY 


This gathering is the result of more than six months of 
correspondence and discussion with many poets of many turns 
of opinion and style. I should like to be the first to express 
amazement at the scope, variety, vigor, and even fantasy of 
American political poetry come to light. As the only concerted 
effort of its kind in over two decades, this congress of poems 
is significant. 


I have included poems of ‘first principles’, in which our 
country’s political and social thought characteristically inheres. 
And several translations of foreign contemporaries who are now 
refreshing the tone and thought of our poetry. 


My apologies to those whose work had to be omitted for 
time-space reasons. My thanks tc the editors of CHELSEA 
for making possible the prize to James Wright for Confession 
to J. Edgar Hoover, and for their interest in an undertaking 
of so exceptional and complex a nature as this little anthology 
of current political poetry. 


David Ignatow 
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GREGORY CORSO 


AMERICA POLITICA HISTORIA, IN SPONTANEITY 


O this political air so heavy with the bells 

and motors of a slow night, and no place to rest 

but rain to walk—How it rings the Washington streets ! 
The umbrella’d congressmen; the rapping tires 

of big black ears, the shoulders of lobbyists 

caught under canopies and in doorways, 

and it rains, it will not let up, 

and meanwhile lame futurists weep into Spengler’s 
prophecy, will the world be over before the races blend color? 
All color must be one or let the world be done— 
There'll be a chance, we'll all be orange! 

I don’t want to be orange! 

Nothing about God’s color to complain; 

and there is a beauty in yellow, the old Lama 

in his robe the color of Cathay; 

in black a strong & vital beauty, 

Thelonious Monk in his robe of Norman charcoal— 

And if Western Civilization comes to an end 

(though I doubt it, for the prophet has not 

executed his prophecy) surely the Eastern child 

will sit by a window, and wonder 

the old statues, the ornamented doors; 

the decorated banquet of the West-- 

Inflamed by futurists I too weep in rain at night 

at the midnight of Western Civilization; 

Dante’s step into Hell will never be forgotten by Hell; 
the Gods’ adoption of Homer will never be forgotten by the Gods; 
the books of France are on God’s bookshelf; 

no civil war will take place on the fields of God; 

and I don’t doubt the egg of the East its glory— 

Yet it rains and the motors go 

and continued when I slept by that wall in Washington 
which separated the motors in the death-parlor 

where Joe McCarthy lay, lean and stilled, 

ten blocks from the Capitol— 

I could never understand Uncle Sam 
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his red & white striped pants his funny whiskers his starry hat: 
how surreal Yankee Doodle Dandy, goof! 
American history has a way of making you feel 
George Washington is still around, that is 
when I think of Washington I do not think of Death— 
Of all Presidents I have been under 
Hoover is the most unreal 
and FDR the most President-looking 
and Truman the most Jewish-looking 
and Eisenhower the miscast of Time into Space— 
Hoover is another America, Mr 1930 
and what must he be thinking now? 
FDR was my youth, and how strange to still see 
his wife around. 
Truman is still in Presidential time. 
I saw Eisenhower helicopter over Athens 
and he looked at the Acropolis like only Zeus could. 
OF THE PEOPLE is fortunate and select. 
FOR THE PEOPLE has never happened in America or 
elsewhere. 
BY THE PEOPLE is the sadness of America. 
IT am not politic. 
I am not patriotic. 
I am nationalistic ! 
I boast well the beauty of America to all the people in Europe. 
In me they do not see their vision of America. 
O whenever I pass an American Embassy I don’t know what to 
feel ! 
Sometimes I want to rush in and seream: ‘‘I’m American !’’ 
but instead go a few paces down to the American Bar 
get drunk and cry: ‘‘I’m no American!” 
The men of politics I love are but youth’s fantasy : 
The fine profile of Washington on coins stamps & tobacco wraps 
The handsomeness and death-in-the-snow of Hamilton. 
The eyeglasses shoe-buckles kites & keys of Ben Franklin. 
The sweet melancholy of Lincoln. 
The way I see Christ, as something romantic & unreal, is the 
way I see them. 
An American is unique among peoples. 
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He looks and acts like a boyman. 

He never looks cruel in uniform. 

He is rednecked portly rich and jolly. 

White-haired serious Harvard, kind and wry. 

A convention man a family man a rotary man & practical joker. 
He is moonfaced cunning well-meaning & righteously mean. 
He is Madison Avenue, handsome, in-the-know, and superstitious. 
He is odd, happy, quicker than light, shameless, and heroic 
Great yawn of youth! 

The young don’t seem interested in politics anymore. 

Polities has lost its romance! 

The ‘‘bloody kitchen’’ has drowned! 

And all that is left are those granite 

facades of Pentagon, Justice, and Department— 

Politicians do not know youth! 

They depend on the old 

and the old depend on them 

and lo! this has given youth a chance 

to think of heaven in their independence. 

No need to give them liberty or freedom 

where they’re at— 

When Stevenson in 1956 came to San Francisco 

he campaigned in what he thought was an Italian section! 
He spoke of Italy and Joe Di Maggio and spaghetti, 

but all who were there, all for him, 

were young beatniks! and when his car drove off 

Ginsberg & I ran up to him and yelled: 

‘‘When are you going to free the poets from their attics!”’ 
Great yawn of youth! 

Mad beautiful oldyoung America has no candidate 

the craziest wildest greatest country of them all! 

and not one candidate— 

Nixon arrives ever so temporal, self-made, 

frontways sideways and backways, 

could he be America’s against? Detour to vehicle? 

Mast to wind? Shore to sea? Death to life? 

The last President? 














From La Giovane Poesia, Roma: Casa 
Editrice Colombo, 1956. 


MANEUVERS 


in Nevada as seen by a five-year-old 


Against the almost gentle fall veiled with mauve 
on a breath of air the first 

salvos throb. The sky 

wears a wreath of comic puffs 

so many balloons skipped from the clutch 

of a good giant, and they all 

some lower some higher 

burst with a long splash 

in a mushroom that says ‘‘Don’t touch!”’ 


The fine boys 

go to bed 

in the cave 

or write to mom 

while under their nails they squash the live 
isotopes and get set for the crash 

as a single death. 


A Christmas light 
inside a pine at white heat 
that my father the general 
had seen once before 

at Hiroshima’s celebration 
bleaches the guineapig town 
and the leftover landscape 
hisses and smears 

like a gush of coca-cola. 
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God! a center so wellbred 

with ali those federal buildings 
and a bit of the American ideal 
truly a center with a grand view 
the anabaptist, aseptic 

favored with horizons 

but jolted out of focus. 


The effect is massive, 

a novelty 

otherwise foreseen, 

a good digging job 

a glance at the new world 

a superdesert 

without its mirage 

a little knocked out at the middle 

like a chestnut shelled by a hedgehog. 


But from high up 

from high up and the country observed at a swoop 
a dark palate veiled with mauve 

down to the houses there 

and what was a scotch plaid once 

with the hard veins of roads silently twisting 

in a cinder vesuvius 


where too a blackbird left alone 
preens her few feathers stark white 
in the almost gentle poisonous fall. 


Translated by Sonia Raiziss and Alfredo de Palchi 








RICHARD EBERHART 


DREAM AND REALITY 


While I was dreaming reality went on, 

But dreaming went on too. Over the Aegean— 
Mediterranean stood a Greek temple 

Radiant and immaculate. It was also Circean. 


While I dreamed of the fallen, imperfect columns, 
Presupposing their pristine, white perfection, 

I found children on my bending knee. 

I laughed with them although my mind was solemn. 


Their charm and gayety made me sad. 

Time was my master. I did not fear it, 

But as allurements and passion possessed me, 
Which is the deeper truth, flesh or spirit? 


And now that the temple turns purely dream 
What were the realities of its action? 

What did those real people suffer? 

Did they live for my dream’s enaction? 


JEAN JACQUES LEBEL 


COULEUR DE MON SANG 


Tonight, the tenth of January, nineteen hundred and 

fifty seven, 

ONE THOUSAND FLAMING BASILISKS SPRANG OUT OF 
THEIR HOLES 


at the Sports Palace. 

A swarm of vermin spat out benches, complicated bombs, 
winged blades. 

It reminds me that I am as old as the Franco regime; in his 
modern nation, where people are denied the right to strike, 

I am told: ‘‘I have nothing, really, against the Vatican. 
Never mind, drop it.”’ 
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Twenty years behind bars, deaf and dumb tyranny, the fascist 
garbage still piled high. 
Viva la Muerte. 

This world where we try to live 

turns tranquilly on its spit 

in an crange smoke without fire. 
The corpse manufacturers are in need of us: from the gold 
of our lives they will extract lead and with that lead they 
will establish colonies. 

The helmeted beasts are after us 

howling for death, Algérie Frangaise 

the toads are jumping up and down 
Murder, has been legalised by 

General Swak 

Padre Maiel 

Mr. Kruschey 

and Mrs. Seato Logie who all moan with delight as the 
quick sand absorbs them as it will absorb Hell and its reality. 
The campus Marxists, the typewriter pianists, the papier maché 
warriors, confess: ‘‘What can we do? We are cut from the 
masses. So, never mind, drop it.”’ 
The champions of rigor, the intellectuals, the subversive 
grammarians murmur: ‘ . .. We were prepared to go to the 
limit to defend the Hungarian Revolt, even to the point 
of tearing up our Elvis Presley Fan Club membership card.”’ 

Danger, friends 

the manhunt has begun 

Either I am insane or the world trembles 

in our arms 

This thinking globe snores away 

like a head on the pillow-gulf 

Where only a few minutes ago She lay disheveled 

Now lips withdrawn and evaporated fur 

the strangler watches 

the abyss awaits 

Let us pull the sun out of the vultures’ clutch 

Night is a menace to day 

Always trying to tie it into a knot down our throat 

FRIENDS, SAVE THE SUN. 


Translated by the author 











DENISE LEVERTOV 


THREE MEDITATIONS 


‘the only object is 

@ man, carved 

out of himself, so wrought he 
fills his given space, makes 


traceries sufficient to 
other’s needs 

(here is 
social action, for the poet, 
anyway, his 
politics, his 
news), 

Charles Olson 


Breathe deep of the 
freshly gray morning air, mild 
spring of the day. 

Let the night’s dream-planting 
bear leaves 
and light up the death-mirrors with 
shining petals. 

Stand fast in thy place: 
remember, Caedmon 
turning from song, was met 
in his cow-barn by One who set him 
to sing the Beginning. 
Live 
in thy fingertips and in thy 
hair’s rising; hunger 
be thine, food 
be thine and what wine 
will not shrivel thee. 
Breathe deep of 
evening, be with the 
rivers of tumult, sharpen 
thy wits to know power and be 
humble. 
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II 


‘The task of the poet is to make 
clear TO HIMSELF, and 
thereby to others, the temporal 
and eternal questions...’ 
Ibsen 


Barbarians 

throng the straight roads of 
my empire, converging 

on black Rome. 

There is darkness in me. 
Silver sunrays 

sternly, in tenuous joy 

eut through its folds: 
mountains 

arise from cloud. 

Who was it yelled, cracking 
the glass of delight? 

Who sent the child 

sobbing to bed, and woke it 
later to comfort it? 

RRS 

I multitude, I tyrant, 

I angel, I you, you 

world, battlefield, stirring 
with unheard litanies, sounds of piercing 
green half smothered by 
strewn bones. 











DENISE LEVERTOV 
Ill 


And virtue? Virtue lies in the 
heroic response to the creative 
wonder, the utmost response.’ 

D. H. Lawrence 


Death in the grassblade 
a dull 

substance, heading blindly 
for the bone 


and bread preserved without 

virtue, 

sweet grapes sour to the children’s children. 
We breathe an ill wind, 

nevertheless our kind 

in mushroom multitudes 

jostles for elbow-room 

moonwards 


an equalization of 
hazards 

bringing the poet 
back to song 

as before 


to sing of death 

as before 

and life, while he 

has it, energy 

being in him a singing, 
a beating of gongs, efficacious 
to drive away devils, 
response to 

the wonder that 

as before 

shows a double face, 


to be 
what he is 

being his virtue 
filling his whole space 
so no devil 

may enter. 


NEIL WEISS 


ASYLUM WARD AS SPACE PLATFORM 


He’s knocking at the door of empty space 
and when he knocks he raps on his face. 


His wife is mist, his child just a trace— 
he’s knocking at the door of empty space. 


When birds snap by, he leans hard to brace, 
raises his fist but raps on his face. 


In a white nightgown, with a feudal mace 
he whirls round and round but raps on his face. 


Man of one idea, lost in a run race, 
he dashes to what he takes for the place. 


He’s knocking at the door of empty space 
and when he knocks he raps on his face. 





Franz Cilensex 











GIL ORLOVITZ 


VARIATION ON ‘‘The Skies of the Apple Trees Are Blue and 
Red,’’ by Audrey Candace Orlovitz 


HALFWAY ACROSS THE SHOCK 

— the bullet having tittered through my head — 

THE SKIES OF THE APPLE TREES ARE BLUE AND 
RED / 

(touch me, for my names sake) 


Amberfoil argonauts 
of the echolalia of the upper respiratory system 
hoist up the medium angels to the catwalk 
in transcontinental midyawn acrostic 
AT THE HALFDAFT MARK 
— the flies of the apple trees are screws and underfed 
halfway across the clock, 
laughwean across the tock : 
the teeth of the lower left 
side of the American mouth 
are doomed; ask any 
psycho-orthodontist ; 
ask my brother / ask your halfsister / 
ask any polyhister; 
ask the man half down the crock 
shaking apples of anger, bitten into at night 
— purplered, contusions of the 
lower animal system / 
illusions of the 
upper ganymede system 
BRING ME MY HOOTS and saddle 
me a, lean 
mare, 
alls scare 
in war AND 
pieces of late rattling around in the lacquer sugarlatory 
missed em, hissed em, 
PINNED THEIR REARS BACK; 
Aye, touch me, the chair is open for nominations, 
the gaffeteria is open all night, 
— we chew in memoriam. 
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Courage. 

You have the jawbone of an ass. 
Courage. ; 

You have the entourage 

of an ass. 
Courage. 


You have the tussle 
of basic commodities on the securities exchange. 
Rage, no. Register, yes. 
Sorrow, no. Sort of me, yes. 
Snivelsharks and whimperwhales 
and tiny clots in the pediatricians wardroom 
MOBY DICK 
ON A CANDY STICK / 
THE GREAT LAKES 
FIVE SHAKES 
OF A LAMBS TAIL 
— red and white cotton candy the american fallout skindrifts 
down on apple trees 
of trinities 
somewhere a Jet will call... 
CHLOE / 
somewhere an ICBM will call... 
JOEY / 
somewhere a Critical Reactor will go soft 
in the head 
and praise everybody alive or dead 
and take a clammy ikon 
(NOMINATIONS ARE IN) 
of 
Jesus G. Einstein and 
Jesus G. Lenin and 
Jesus G. Roosevelt and 
Jesus G. Fermi and 
Jesus. G. Hitler and 
Jesus G. Gandhi and 
Jesus G. Freud 
to bed 
and boid, not to mention Jesus G. Jesus 
on His kneesus / 
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the bullet having tittered through my head, 
touch me, for my shocks sake. 
I am alone with medium angels at the halfdaft mark; 
on an arkraft catwalk of red apples and white skies, 
my flesh in amberfoil argonauts 
setting out over the echolalia of the clapper respiratory system 
‘‘T ean hear America yawning 
in transcontinental acrostic, 
I hear American yawning’’ / 
What shall we have for lunch 
if the lower left side of the mouth is doomed? 
False teeth — in the nursery? 
But the flies of the apple trees are screws and underfed 
— they get in my fallout hair — 
— its not so much her radiance but her fallout — 
— they get in my fallout flies — 
— theyre hungry theyre bitter theyre UNDERSAID — 
— its not so much his brilliance but his fallout — 
— its not my millions but the bottom of the markets a fallout— 
/ the flies are sticky 
/ my god 
fallout flypaper 
fallout toiletpaper 
TO the 
apple trees, men, HIGH on a 
windy 
grille, where theres life theres 
soap, skitter to the 
core, BITE, RUN for the 
apple trees, men, theres 
lr’ ALLOUT IN EDEN TONIGHT, 
/ radiant Paradise 
its not so much 
her radiance but 
her 
PARAD-EYES FALL OUT 
fall in 
men 
MARCH 
hitler and 


GIL ORLOVITZ—LAWRENCE FERLINGHETTI 


freud and 
fermi and 
- lenin 
put on your old gray bonnet 
with the sign of the cross on it: 
We rises 
at Easter, the once-a-year detergent 
advertises 
FLY TO THE SKIES OF THE APPLE TREES 
THEY ARE BLUE 
THEY ARE RED 
THEY ARE WAY PAST WHITE / 


touch me, 
for my homesick) 


LAWRENCE FERLINGHETTI 
POLITICAL POEM 


night night night night night night night 
night night night night night night night 
night night night night night night night 
light light light light light light light 
light light light light light light light 
light light light light light light light 
light light light DEATH light light light 
light light light light light light light 
light light light light light light light 
light light light light light light light 
night night night night night night night 
night night night night night night night 
night night night night night night night 
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HELMUT HEISSENBUTTEL 


REPORT 


experimental existence 

if it wasn’t all screwed up at least the urge 

to make money went bad 

no profession 

only saw death at a distance war and hunger as training 

for 4-minute milers 

age: 32 years no profession 

girl’s age: 19: 7 spent going to bed married 

8 opinions of party functionaries as fashions to follow dead 
in a dream 

9 disgusted by people taking walks on sunday afternoons 
moved to tears watching newsreels 

10 scared to be dead 

11 ourFatherwhichartinheaven 

12 prepared 

13 unprepared 


wee 


oO me Ww 


a> 


Translated by Jerome Rothenberg 


PETER VIERECK 


THE NEW CULTURAL BLUES 


This is a song from The Tree Witch, 
verse play, which Scribner’s will publish 
in 1961. 


I 


We no longer starve culture; we SWITCH 

And hug it to death; the new PITCH 

Is to croon antiquarian love-that-librarian CULture-hug blues 

When Status Quo feels safe enough to ITCH 

For scripts that let it laugh at its own TWITCH, 

What’s big bold ‘‘beat’’ bohemia but Babbitt’s latest NICHE? 

When ‘‘liberal’’ is but a stance and ‘‘Tory’’ but a pout 

And ‘‘radical” a tease to get still more for selling out, 

When suburbs shriek with tongue-in-chic, when ads for fads 
ape art-technique, 
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They all croon the CULture-hug blues. 
For Madison Avenue’s guilt at its revenues, what is the medicine? 
f BLUES! 
Not your mass-culture muse but our SENsitive muse, 
Our anti-vulgarian, NEo-vulgarian, culture-hug blues. 
If genius is an infinite capacity for faking PAINS, 
Our Weltschmalz tears erase our huckster STAINS. 
Art is an exorcism better than bell, book, and COUCH; 
We’re three blind Sensitive Plants, see how we wince, ouch 
ouch OUCH. 
We’ve got to play with boors by day in order to stock our 
LAR¢der; 
We put to flight that guilt at night by hugging culture HARder; 
A cultural ouch does more than the couch to purge that guilty 
ARdor. 
From cash’s clink aghast we shrink, to prove we can afFORD it; 
With snoot held high we pass it by, because we’ve already 
STORED it; 
High sen-ti-ment plus six per cent need never hug the 
SORdid :— 
Except in office HOURS, except in office HOURS. 
Culture is like a FOReign rug; we hate its looks but need its hug 
To prove we can afFORD it, to prove we can afFORD it. 
We’re crisp executives at dawn, poétes maudits at dusk, 
But even a sensitive weed must feed its HUSK; 
The culture we hug is a culture for dusk, an afterthought 
culture, a rarefied musk 
And not for office HOURS. 
That’s why, no matter how soulful we wince, 
Our culture-hug muse and your mass-culture muse 
Are identical sisters under their skins : 
Both whore with who can afFORD it. 


II 


Now when dacha nouveau-riche and hot-cha profit itch 
Merge brands, 

When brain-wash sociology and sublim-ad psychology 
Joins hands, 
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When Pepsi Cola toasts unite vulgarians of all LANDS 
And ‘‘peace’’ means the homogenizing global churn of kitsch, 
You'll be FORCED to eroon the culture-hug blues. 
Progress is a PLAStic bag; come stick in your head and what 
AILS you will sag. 
Gasping the BLUE-in-the-face blues. 
When our propaganda spasms turn your isms into wasms 
In an ex-proletarian neo-Rotarian pan-barbarian JAG, 
We'll bag the earth in a PLAStic globe and disconnect your 
frontal lobe 
With our gadget-pop Agitprop air-jet-hop think-no-more blues. 
In the oldfashioned day, to make citizens stay reliable pals of big 
BROther. 
There were salt mine and whip, but now we just snip the gray 
stuff that causes the BOther. 
That snip is metaphorical, its blade a doctored word; 
For the pen of the rhetorical is mightier than the sword; 
And the blanker the grin, the blander within, 
When a tranquillized planet must spin to the din 
Of the world-lobotomy blues. 
Let justice wobble sloppily in monolith monopoly; 
Forget about Thermopylae; let Hungary bleed properly; 
Cringe happily, vox populi, and dream it saves your skin— 
While your culture-hug muse, when she’s had too much 
booze, 
Keeps keening these meaningless Mother Goose 
blues... 
‘*Little boy Geiger, come blow your horn; 
There’s beep in the meadow, there’s borsht in the corn 
Rockabye fallout, on top of the show; 
When the wind blows you, the tuna will glow; 
When the nerve BREAKS, Humpty Dumpty will fall: 
Down will come baby, CULture and all.’’ 








DAVID ANTIN 
A PROCESSION FOR SALVADOR DALI: SPRING 1959 


the great Surrealist 
or Puceini qua Buffalo Bill 
sat in his green locomotive 
between two snails 
that always knew the time 
and dreamed 
he was followed by the A&P 
and courtesans from the Winter Palace 
actually by insects from Tiffany’s 
and a great plastic statue 
of Prometheus 
surmounted by his mother’s knitting needles 
‘‘tomorrow,’”’ sighed the pigeons 
at his passing 
‘‘we will make love we will search out 
‘‘the distant corners of the sky for our flights 
‘‘we will abandon the safety of our cornices forever.’’ 
‘‘tomorrow will not come,’’ say the snails. 
deep in the heartwood 
_ran the still secretions 
the street blew three sewer lids. 


WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT 
MUM’S THE WORD 


Here on this float comes Jesus, made of flowers. 

The scene depicts His ascension into Heaven. 

The kneeling figures on either side are disciples. 

The clouds on mums around His shoulders are clouds. 


Note how His lifted arms are turned to wings. 
There are 35,000 mums on this float alone. 

No roses were used because of danger of thorns. 
In this Pasadena sunshine, just hear that crowd! 
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ERICH KASTNER 
PATRIOTIC BEDTIME TALK 


... And look at what the newspaper says here: 
The Legislature’s highly discontented 

To find the birth rate’s down again this year. 
One minister calls it ‘‘unprecedented.’’ 


A thousand Germans every year conceive 

Nineteen point nought four children. Point nought four! 
The whole thing isn’t easy to believe. 

A blind man sees there’s trouble on that score. 


Those fractions of real children must belong 

To ministers like him exclusively. 

And once these decimal bastards grow up strong, 
They'll march in swarms around the Ministry. 


I ask you now: when will this fellow stop? 

He even acts concerned for me and you. 

Why can’t he keep his nose in his own slop! 
(My arm’s asleep. There, now it’s good as new.) 


The drop in births, he added, now appears 

To pose a threat to Germany’s position. 

And your miscarriage brought him close to tears. 
As for abortions, he classed them with sedition. 


Our job with children is to mass produce. 

For armies. And for heavy industry. 

For cuts in pay. And wars we fight to lose. 

(Be careful there. You jabbed me with your knee.) 


Well then, my love. Let’s give the man a show. 
Your breasts still offer capital enjoyment. 

If our parents only knew what we two know... 
What isn’t born can’t suffer unemployment. 





> eet .. Se ee fee feet Ok Oe CU CO 
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A wealth of children is no birthday cake. 
Cover us up. It’s getting cold in here. 

We'll make this drop in births our special stake. 
Put lights out. For the Legislature’s sake. 

So they won’t interfere. 


Translated by Jerome Rothenberg 


GUNNAR EKELOF 


MONOLOGUE WITH ITS WIFE 


Take two extra-old cabinet ministers and overtake them on the 
. North Sea 

Provide each of them with a comet in the rear 

Seven comets each! 

Send a wire: 

If the city of Trondheim takes them in it will be. bombed 

If the suet field allows them to escape it will be bombed 

Now you have to signal : 

Larger ship approaching 

There in the radio, don’t you see! Larger ship 

In converging path. Send a warning! 

All small strawberry boats shall be ordered to go in to the shore 

and lie down 


—Come and help me. I am disappearing. 
The god is in the process of transforming me, the one in the 
corner over there (whispering) 


Translated by Robert Bly 











PHILIP BOOTH 
NEBRASKA, U.S.A. 


In this far flat land, far from any home 

you might come home to, you stand where distance 

has no end. Give or take a blank white farm 

in all these square-mapped miles, perspective 

is no more than one long narrowing down linear roads 
or rows of corn. You know that no directive 

could, if given, see you further than a county line, 
but only deeper inland then, you’d violate 

a kind of boundary for which there is no sign. 


Even where plowed contours hold back rain, there is 

no height of land to look off from: the crop grows taller 
than a man, and there is nothing to imagine but this 

green infinity of fodder that’s centered where you stand. 
Walk on, or in, or think you’re walking out: the corn 
moves with you and you end where you began. Such land 
amazes strangers; immigrants at harvest, blessed 

with new security, they settle in the furrowing 

of their first view, not knowing where they’re lost. 


Centered here, how can men hope to know what hail 

may thresh them down in June? Big as the sky builds up, 
there is no range on which to plot the tallest anvil 

cumulus; and when the storm falls out, dead over- 

head, there is no channel for the flood. Where winds 

twist level, mile and bushel, no wonder men take cover 

in their cellar; when the high school sirens sound, 
winding their own tornado out across these blank 
horizons, there is no place to go but underground. 


JEROME ROTHENBERG 


THE REAL REVOLUTION IS TRAGIC 


The face of America buried under 

a stone, and the rain that falls through my needle 
silently enter this room in the night. 

Ships cry: the passengers 

race through a forest of wheels: 

and I and my love and America 

battle the streets with mirrors and chalk, 

and the night with dark kisses. 


Over a town that runs inward 
I bend and pick from the floor 
an egg full of hours (voice 
of the graveyard pressing my skull, 
this graveyard of voices) : 
oh listen, 
we’re dying again in 
America, dying 
the deaths of our highways and houses, 
and love’s the gaud least attained. 


Tonight the face of my secret America 
will float on the water, the banners 
of hair take root like red trees, 
spreading fire over these cities. 
Why are the eyes of it burning, 
meeting my gaze with percussions and glass? 
Ah, 
this sunrise is old, with its puddles of death 
and its motors: the rain of wet dollars 
pours through my shirt in 
the night, in the days without hope, 
in the years that are falling. 











DAVID IGNATOW 


HOW COME? 


I’m in New York covered by a layer of soap foam. 
The air is dense from the top of skyscrapers 

to the sidewalk in every street, avenue 

and alley, as far as Babylon on the East, 

Dobbs Ferry on the North, Coney Island 

on the South and stretching far over 

the Atlantic Ocean. 

I wade through, breathing by pushing 

foam aside. The going is slow, 

with just a clearing ahead 

by swinging my arms. Others are groping 

from all sides, too. We keep moving. 

Everything else has happened here 

and we’ve survived: snow storms, 

traffic tieups, train breakdowns, bursting 

water mains; and I am now writing 

with a lump of charcoal stuck between my toes, 
switching it from one foot to the other— 

this monkey trick learned 

visiting with my children at the zoo 

of a Sunday. Soap foam filling the air, 

the bitter, fatty smell of it .. . How come? 

My portable says it extends to San Francisco! 
Listen to this, and down to the Mexican border 
and as far north as Canada. All the prairies, 

the Rocky Mountains, the Great Lakes, Chicago, 
the Pacific Coast. No advertising stunt 

eould to this. The soap has welled out of the ground 
says the portable suddenly. The scientists report 
the soil saturated. And now what? 

We'll have to start climbing for air, 

a crowd forming around the Empire State Building 
says the portable. God help the many 

who will die of soap foam. 


VLADIMIR MAYAKOVSKY 


BROTHER WRITERS 1917 


Seemingly I shall never grow accustomed 
to sitting in the ‘‘Bristol’’, 

drinking tea, 

lying by the line. 

I shall upset the glasses, 

clamber on the table : 

‘*Listen, 

literary brothers ! 

You sit, 

your eyes drowning in tea, 

your velvet elbows worn with scribbling. 
Raise your eyes from the unemptied glasses! 
Disentangle your ears from those shaggy locks! 
Darlings, 

what wedded you to words, 

you who sit glued 

to walls 

and wall-paper? 

Do you know 

that Francois Villon, 

when he had finished writing, 

did a job of plundering? 

But you, 

who quake at the sight of a penknife, 
boast yourselves guardians of a splendid age. 
What have you to write about today? 
Any solicitor’s assistant finds 

life 

a hundred times more interesting. 
Gentlemen poets, 

have you not tired 

of pages, 

palaces, 

love 

and lilac blooms? 

If such as you 

are the creators, 

then I spit upon all art. 
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I’d rather open a shop, 
or go on to the Stock Exchange 
and bulge my sides with fat wallets. 
In a tavern rear 
I’ll spew up my soul 
in a drunken song. 
Will the blow tell, 
cleave through your sheaves of hair? 
But you have only one idea 
under that mop of hair : 
to comb! But why? 
For a short while, it’s not worth the labour 
and to be combed 
eternally 
is impossible.”’ 
Translated by George Reavey 


MORRIS WEISENTHAL 
A FELLOW TRAVELLER CALLED DIONYSUS 


Leafed in summer disguises, he sunned his fears 

In Vence, and helped Picasso draw expensive doves. 
The light played porpoise on the waves; the tonic 
Air, like cobalt, singed his eyes. He sighed. 

On heaven’s campanile the breezes belled. 

He dozed. And dreamed the flung sea was scabrous red. . . 
He packed his flight-bag, always the politic tourist, 
Stopped for lunch at Geneva—the ham was stale— 
Had entrecéte at the Quai; it stank of horse 

And skeleton furies raced across his mind. 

At Downing Street the tea melted his spoon. 

But Moscow took him to her Kremlin; the Hermitage 
Parted its mothy curtain, Van Cliburn conducted him 
Through the forbidden Nabis and delinquent Fauves, 
While K applauded with a belly smile. . . 

His son gave him a dead Latvian butterfly. 


The rumor in Athens is that the bear-loin and mussels 
Depressed him; and that he continues, under sedation, 
To the summit aboard the Nautilus. 


NICOLAS GUILLLEN 
LITTLE ROCK 


A blues 

moans its tears of music 

in the fine morning. 

The white South jerks 

back its whip and strikes. The negro 
children walk to their school of fear 
between pedagogical rifles. 

When Jim Crow arrives 

his wings flapping 

he will be the teacher, 

Lynch’s boys their fellow students, 
and in each desk where a nigger sits 
theyll bave blood for ink and pencils of fire. 


Thus the South. Its whip never stops. 


In that faubus world 
under that hard faubus sky filled with gangrene, 
negro children 
may not walk with the whites to school. 
Or even stay softly at home. 
Or ever. (no one knows) 
let themselves be beaten to death and into martyrdom. 
Or risk themselves in the streets. 
Or die with a bullet and saliva. 
Or whistle at a white girl’s walk. 
Or finally, lower the eyes, yes, 
bow from the waist, yes, 
get down on their knees, yes, 
in that free world yes 
that Stupid Foster describes 
at one airfield and another, 
while the little white ball, 
a pleasant little white ball 
presidential, for golf, like 
a tiny planet rolls across 
the lawn, pure, smooth, fine, 
green, chaste, tender, soft, yes. 
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NICOLAS GUILLEN—RAY DUREM 


And se now, 

ladies and gentlemen, young ladies, 
now children, 

now herrible bums and old drunks, 
now indians, mulattoes, negroes, half-breeds, now 
think what it would be like, the world 
all South, 

the world all blood and all whip, 

the worle all white schools for whites, 
the world all Rock and all Little, 

the world all yanqui, all faubus. . 


think for a moment, 
imagine it for a single instant. 


Translated by Paul Blackburn 


RAY DUREM 


Since 1619 


Man, it’s rough! 
Three hundred years 
is long enough ! 


Respectful Request 


Mr. Scientist, is it too late 

to make that A-Bomb segregate? 

One little change would please me fine. 
Just add a big ‘WHITE ONLY’ sign! 


Broadminded 


Some of my best friends are white boys. 
When I meet ’em I treat ’em 
Just the same as if they was people. 


MASON JORDAN MASON 
BROTHERLY LOVE 


I have traveled 
along here before 


The streets swallowing 
its own tail 


A weeping angel 
gives me a crown 


How bloody 
I notice it to be 


As I pass 
the same place 


Three or four 
more times 


DURWOOD COLLINS 
THE JESUS ! 


Until crumpets and christians, 
Altars of grass bled paths 
From Congo to Cape, sifting sacrificially 
Trough river beds, shifting 
From saberthroat to sand 
Voodoo rain drummed juju 
Away and spring came, 

Caine with Galilee 

Upon its back to chop 

The naked bone of mumbo. 
Dangling like dice 

Strung from a mirror, 

Captain of the stumps Sir John 
Lumped cargoes for Cuba 
Among feathered kings rolling 
Their skins in flax, moulded 
To shaftsteel and psalm. 
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DURWOOD COLLINS—LANGSTON HUGHES 


Through helms of smoke 

Balloon dreams of grabber kings 
Mooned at groaning girls 

Bred on black sheets of seahull. 
Was the deacon of pits blessing 
The mumble of crumbs or 

Trying to suck out his knuckles? 

In this tambourine of limbs 

Where crisscross droves of blackbirds croak 
Tie Jesus weptwashed and slumped 
Toward mines of sugar cane. 


A ship lent to Sir John Hawkins by Queen Elizabeth as suvport to his 
»susiness verture in the slave traffic off Cape Verde in the latt+r half of the 
sixteenth ceptury. 


LANGSTON HUGHES 


IMAGINE 


Imagine! 

They are afraid of you— 
Black dog 

That they have kicked 
So long. 


Imagine ! 

They are afraid of you— 
Monkey 

They’ve laughed at 

So long. 


Imagine! 

They are afraid of you— 
Donkey 

Driven so long. 


Imagine— 
Nigger— 

They are afraid 
Of you! 





JACQUES PREVERT 


SONG OF THE SHOESHINE BOYS 


The white man nowadays 

Is so completely blasé 

That when he flings a measly coin 

To the shoeshine boy on Broadway 

To that sweet black boy with his brush and rag 
He’ll never take time out to see 

The sunbeams cutting capers around his feet 
But as he disappears 

In the broadway rush 

He'll lackadaisically carry away with him 
The light which the black boy had snared 
With the nimble fingers of the pro 

That fleeting little hunk of light 

Which the black boy’s hand had so gently tamed 
With a flash of snowwhite teeth 

With his battered old brush 

With his tattered old rag 

With his great open grin 

With a smatter of song 

A song telling about the story 

_Of another great black boy named Tom 
King of the shoeshine boys on Broadway 
In the all-black sky of Harlem 

Stands that famous cabin of Tom’s 
Everything shiny in the black alleyways 
He’s the guy that makes it shine 

With his great big brushes 

With his crazy old rags 

With his great open grin 

And his bagful of tunes 

He’s the guy who rubs silver white 

On the battered old sneakers of the moon 
And gives that special sheen 

To the patent leather pumps of the night 
And puts next to every doorway 

In that Grand Hotel called Daybreak 
The brand new shoes of a brand new day 
And he’s the guy who polishes the brass 
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JACQUES PREVERT—JAMES WRIGHT 


Of every single jazzband in Harlem 

Always crooning the fun of being alive 

the fun of loving and strutting and swinging 
And getting higher than a kite 

And just singing a song 

But this black man’s song 

The white men do not dig 

And all that they understand 

Is that sound in the hand 

The measly sound of that measly little coin busy 
Hopping dumbly along 

With never a glimmer 

Numbly on one blue foot 


Translated by Noelle Gillmor 


JAMES WRIGHT 
CONFESSION TO J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Hiding in the church of an abandoned stone, 

A Negro soldier 

Flips through the pages of the Articles of War 
That he can’t read. 


Our Father, 

Last evening I devoured the wing 
Of a cloud. 

And, in the city, I sneaked down 
To pray with a sick tree. 


I labor to die, father, 

I ride the great stones, 

I hide under stars and maples, 

And yet I cannot find my own face 
In the mountains of blast furnaces. 
The trees turn their backs on me. 


Father, the dark moths 

Crouch at the sills of the earth, waiting. 
And I am afraid of my own prayers. 
Father, forgive me. 

I did not know what I was doing. 








ANTONIO MACHADO 


We thank Gaetano Massa of Las Ame- 
ricas Publishing Company for permission 
to use this poem. 


THE CRIME WAS IN GRANADA 


I 
The Crime 


He was seen walking between rifles 
down a long street, 

coming upon the cold field 

which still held stars of early dawn. 
They killed Federico 

when daylight appeared. 

The squad of executioners 

dared not look upon his face. 

All had shut their eyes. 

They prayed: Not even God can save you! 
Dead fell Federico — 


blood on his forehead and lead in his entrails. 
... Oh, that the crime took place in Granada. 
F Let all know it! Poor Granada! In his Granada! 


II 
The Poet and Death 


He was seen walking alone with her, 

without fear of her scythe. 

The sun was already on the towers: hammers 
on the anvils, anvils and anvils of the forges. 
Federico spoke, 

flirting with death. She listened. 

‘*Because the clapping of your dry palms 
sounded yesterday in my verse, companion, 
and you gave ice to my song and the edge 
of your silver sickle to my tragedy, 

I will sing you the flesh you do not have, 

the eyes you lack, 

the hair the wind was ruffling, 

the red lips where they kissed you. 
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ANTONIO MACHADO—NEIL MYERS 


Today as yesterday, gypsy, my death, 
how good it is alone with you 
in these winds of Granada, my Granada!” 


III 
He was seen walking... 


My friends, build 
of stone and dream in the Alhambra, 
a tomb for the poet, 
over a fountain where water weeps 
and says eternally : 
The crime was in Granada, in his Granada! 


Translated by Willis Barnstone 


NEIL MYERS 


ON A BAVARIAN CRUCIFIX 


In death my lord’s pinched body grips 

its painted cross. The chimes above 

the altar sing out burdens for 

the wandering poor. His pink knees twist 
above gold shells in love-crazed pain. 


Above the roof mountain hawks 
eatch vagrants in their horny jaws. 


When jews vomited in camps 

of axed children and breastless mothers, 
did termites below your casque 

squirm up your decadent side, 

and your depleted benedictes 

splinter on the rat-encrusted tombs? 












CHAD WALSH 


BARTOLOMEO VANZETTI 


To walk down the street now, to see the Common 
In its accustomed desultory life, 

One would almost say no ration of voltage 

Could matter very much, nor Boston ever cease. 


The still pure white of magnolias, flecked 

With red, sweetens the cloying air. 

The subway digests and disgorges. There is love, 
Still fumbling love, one supposes, somewhere. 


Up the hill the gilded statehouse stands, 

Costlier than a sepulcher. The shabby years 

Move in. If you had second sight 

You would see the uncut grass, the cracked arches. 


The sailors on Scollay Square hunt whores 
With dutiful diligence. Sex 

Is a kind of penance. The joy of the nerves 
Is dulled in the dying city. 


The spring sky is close, a low haze, 

As it was one August. Magnolia blossoms 
Drip their dried blood. The slow zombies 
Cross the Common, recross, with fixed eyes. 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem. 


GEORGE STARBUCK 


SONNET ON THE RECOGNITION OF CHINA 
Columbus sailed the ocean (misdirected 


by a big-gun astronomer’s conjecture 
of the earth’s girth) blue, with a crew selected 
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from the cons, creeps and crums of Palos Prefecture. 








GEORGE STARBUCK 


Behind him lay the graying recollection 

of Isabel. Oh well. If she could hector 

patents from kings for sheer joy of objection, 

he guessed the jewel business hadn’t wrecked her. 


Before him, as it said in his prospectus, 

lay nothing new—at most a more direct 

way to the old. And though you can’t expect us 
to swallow that about the egg, he checked 


a mutiny, found China (a correctable 
error) and almost made himself respectable. 





Franz Cilensek 


RICHARD E. MCMULLEN 


PRAYER PENULTIMA 


Leap into 
Leap trawl wring out 
Our mortunes ecrimsoned amours 


Or uh 
Tutor uh 


Cleave in two 

Such symptoms 

Can you? comb 

Well into us 

Tine so and welt 

Ensense and clean clean uh 


Clean uh 


Clean 
Gleam some too uh 


Some too uh 


And 

Can you? call 
On Can you? 
Unease uh 


Haunt 

And hasten to stand my lord 
Tongues and glees and too uh 
Manimus to all 

All men 

Before the 

Before the 

Bomb 


Be 
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Shulov 


Mary 


Shulov 


Mary 


Shulov 


Mary 


LOUIS SIMPSON 


WHITE SPOT 


from a play in progress 


(Mr. Shulov sits down, stirs his coffee, and reads the newspaper) 


I see in the news 
They want to have a conference in Berlin. 
It won’t do no good. 


No? Why? 


When the atom was broken in light 

Doomsday was printed. 

Since that time, nothing does any good. 

You seen the picture? Everybody 

Has the picture in the back of his head, 

Like in the back of a camera, 

Like when you look at the sun and turn away again, 
You got a white spot on the eyeballs. Now everybody 
Has, in the back of the head, a picture 

Of an explosion. When I look at you 

I see you all disfigured. 

And everybody dreams of taking shelter. 

That’s because we remember. 

It was a crime. It won’t go unpunished. 
Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord. 

We know we have something to pay for. 


That’s a terrible idea. It isn’t so. 
We’re intelligent people. 


God himself don’t see anything anymore. 
He’s groping around like a blind man. 
Everybody knows it, 

But nobody’s got the nerve to say it. 


Mr. Shulov, if you don’t mind, 
I find this kind of talk very depressing. 
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HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


THIS TIME, OUR TIME 


O Lord, make way, as we go into your fiery dominions; 
Your loving kindness once taunted us with green bitter herbs, 
Now your deserts are bursting with folly, fission, and fire; 
For nothing’s right with us, and we multiply our terrors 
And you dwell so wrathful in all your ways and days, 
Inhuman to us who are still human, who always worship you 
On Sunday, Saturday and Friday in every registered way, 
Who fast on Ramadan, Yom Kippur, and Ash Wednesday. 


But every day is ashen, broken, brutal, drunken, 

And we are dying in our living, and shrinking in our erying, 
Loving nothing, being all, having everything, 

Aware of prayer, and faith, and every known lament. 


And the Christian cries unto you and he too will die; 

And the Jew cries unto you and he too will die; 

And the Moslem cries unto you and he too will die; 

And the Buddhist will find you and he too will die; 

And every Agnostic, Atheist and Pantheist will die 

When the cities turn and burn and are permanently no more, 
And every straight way will be crooked among nations, 

For we have invaded your dominions with scientific certitude, 
Made round in the desert a furnace for our fancies; 
And unto us is given, as we go, like the sands, into the hot winds. 


















VITTORIO SERENI 


From Diario d’Algeria. Firenze: Vailcc- 
chi, 1947, 4 


AN ITALIAN IN GREECE 
Pireo, August 1942 


First evening in Athens, a long goodby 
of convoys trailing at your sides 

full of heartache in the lingering gloom. 
Like a sorrow 

I have left summer at the bend 

and my tomorrow is desert and sea 
without further seasons. 

Europe Europe watching me go down 
defenseless and absorbed in my 

frail myth among the ranks of brutes, 

I am a child of yours in flight who knows 
no enemy but his own sadness 

or some tenderness relived 

for lakes and leaves behind 

lost footsteps, 

I am elothed in sunlight and dust 

I go to be damned for years to be stranded. 


Translated by Sonia Raiziss and Alfredo de Palchi 


ELDER OLSON 


AT A MILITARY CEREMONY 


Praise the soldier innocent as his rifle, 
Praise the shocking splendor of his wounds 
More terrible than Sebastian’s or Christ’s; 


Say that flower-like from his blood in the fiery wastes 
Tall cities spring, where lights hang thick as dews, 
And peace, like perfume from a saint’s tomb, wells; 


The altar is painful enough; may the victim perish 
Ignorant that these gods are sticks and stones 
And that this death is death, like any other. 
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ROBERT DUNCAN 
INGMAR BERGMAN’S SEVENTH SEAL 


This is the way it is. We see 
three ages in one: the child Jesus 
innocent of Jerusalem and Rome 
—umagically at home in joy— 
that’s the year from which 

our inner persistence has its force. 


The second Bergman shows us 

carries forward image after image 

of anguish, of the Christ crossed 

and sends us from open sores of the plague 
(shown as wounds upon his corpse) 

from lacerations in the course of love 
(the crown of whose kingdom tears the flesh . - . 


There is so much suffering! 

What possibly protects us 

from the emptiness, the forsaken ery, 
the utter dependence, the vertigo? 
Why do so many come to love’s edge 
only to be stranded there? 


The second face of Christ, his 

evil, his Other, emaciated, pain and sin. 
Christ, what a contagion ! 

What a stink it spreads round! 


Our age! It’s our age, 

and the rage of the storm is abroad, 

the malignant stupidity of statesmen rules, 

the old riders thru the forests race 
shouting: the wind! the wind! 

Now the black horror cometh again. 


And I'll throw myself down 

as the clown does in Bergman’s Seventh Seal 
to cower as if asleep with his wife and child, 
hid in the caravan under the storm. 
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ROBERT DUNCAN—EDWARD HONIG 


Let the Angel of Wrath pass over. 

Let the end come. 

War, stupidity and fear are powerful. 

We are only children. To bed! to bed! 
To play safe! 


To throw ourselves down 
helplessly, into happiness, 
into an age of our own, into 
our own days. 
There where the Pestilence roars, 
where the empty riders of the horror go. 


EDWIN HONIG 


KING OF DEATH 


Toward cockerow, when the inexhaustible poor 
Lay down and slept, some paid eyewitnesses, 
Just for the record, detailed an expiration. 


They said the howling ceased, a calm descended, 
A groggy soldier rose and walked off stiffly 
In a borrowed coat. The hill began to shapen 


Where the stripped and cornered victim crept, 
Just as, from his riddled sides, a glory woke 
And blazed. It shook, amazing and amazed— 


As if enraged, as if it would not die. 








ROBERT SWARD 


DEDICATION 


It is a jét-delight 

for me, today 

to stand 

flown to you, friends 
over the body 

of this... 

a wellknown soldier. 


Firing a volley (FIRE!) 
through the flag, 

and into his death 

we note 

just how little 

this boy 

has passed beyond us. 


The body spurts, black 

against the flag; and all 

peer down 

into its holes. Notice 

how little blood he sheds: 

this is one of the finer restraints 
of soldierhood. 


It is for us to stand 
and to applaud 
over this well— (FIRE!!) 
volleyed corpse, 
— and now, plunging 
our tongues 
into the flag, let us delight 
in his presence here today. 








RICHARD FOSTER 
MP 


High noon and Marslet, poised, lords at the corner. 
His skull, bucketed in steel, jingles like chains. 

If ever he wrestled with love or belly laughter, 

Now his eycs are steady and shining as polished bones. 


Commands are expected where he tersely guards, 
And abstract banners clap in the public wind 

He sucks, amulets of inspired wars. 

Suddenly hurricanes loom, and his elbows bend, 


And screaming tumbrils gorged with blonde defenders 
Surge from the east, importunate to engage 

Molloch maybe. What mad-eyed foreign monsters 
Gnash their fangs today in baffled rage? 


With upflung hands he reserves the length of town 
For the careening progress. (M P, his label says . . 
Magnificent Protector? molehill picayune?) 

Halt, baby-buggies and Moms with grocery-bags— 


See imitation men roar hotly past 

With erect guns! (If one goosed this two-armed law, 
Danced forth and lewdly cheered his joyriding brass, 
Would curled knuckles punish one’s insolent jaw?) 


But Juggernaut, bellowing in hysteria, 

It’s blinking rumb encrowned with purple gas, 

Has tumbled westward in the cause of right. Suburbia 
Is impressed. Through dust the frozen traffic gapes. 


He whirls, Main Street sustains his heel, 

He mounts and goads his gallant iron jeep, 

It leaps, and in farewell a dozen pale 
Delinquents at the curb scream, so long, creep! 


As man and trade resume the civil road, 

Someone must love him, drivels my American heart— 
He sweats like any man. But in my head 

The truth takes shape with tough and catholic art: 


His iron shadow darkening all our fate, 

We walk in a tyrannous grace here at high noon, 
While luck and bombs preserve from worldwide hate 
Our flag, our goods, our sons, and this doomed town. 
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DAVID CORNEL DEJONG 
POLITICAL RALLY 


Of course, his smiles wipe me 

like a scented towel... 
Overflowing with milk and honey 
he drenches me, and I gape 

as with mercy and kindness upon 
the widest open, widest exposed 
countenance man could present 
unto a civilized world, 

but am being convinced 

by toxic inches. 


I am so enthralled that I see 

the familiar trees beneath 

which he pontificates drop 
impossible bounties, and when 

the wind wafts and wanders 

it transports his flummeries 

like butterflies and buttered birds, 
even as he hawks louder than 

a burdened donkey in the Balkans. 
It is so contagious that 

my mind tosses like a balloon 
across a public garden. 


I had planned not to come here, 
never to be accounted present, 
but a small-membered conscience 
egged me and shoved me on, 
my toes as prissy as a pigeon’s, 
and my mind held up 

like a slate on which 

he may spit his easy avowals. 
On either hand I keep 

clutching wife and child 
guiltily, as if my marriage 

was being denied and something 
contra-cosmic, mayfly-temporal 
was letting my blood drain away 
down veins even my enemies 
would decry. 
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GILBERT NEIMAN 




























A CHILD HAS POLITICS 


When I was little my grandfathers 

Would sit out on the veranda 

A Kansas poreh that went around 

All three frontsides of a house 

And they would spit tobacco juice on the lawn. 


One would say 

‘“‘T’m for Teddy Roosevelt, Roooosevelt.’’ 

The other would say, between spits, 

Whistlings, meditation, drumming of fingernails 
On the marquetry of the tabletop 

They played chess on, 

He would say, ‘‘Raawsvelt, no.’’ 


They were worried about the price of wheat. 

They had plenty of wheat. 

They were worried about the rising costs of 

Buying up all the land possible. 

They had bought up almost all the land 

Possible. And yet, they had really reached this little town 
And started it. Four brothers and a sister. Covered wagon. 
I used to look at the thing rotting away in a meadow. 

Until the railroad one day took sparks and threw them, 
Belched angrily from its side 

Sparks into a haystack where many 

Loved to make love. 

As Dostoievsky said, 

Railroads will ruin Europe. 

The train, the sparks, the haystack, the covered wagon 

An afternoon of flames. 


Across town my grandfathers were playing chess. 
One of them would say Rooosevelt. 
The other one would whistle a bit and say Raaawsvelt. 


When the flag over the post office was at half mast 
They were happy to play chess 

One saying, Rooooooosevelt, 
The other, Raaaaaaaaawsvelt. 





GILBERT NEIMAN—DONALD HALL 


And I could never figure out which one of these ancestors 
Of mine would ever win the chess game 


They died one by one, making two, 
The chess game was put away 
They were laid away 

One saying Rooooo00o 

The other, Raaaaaaaaaa 


DONALD HALL 


AN AIRSTRIP IN ESSEX, 1960 


n It is a lost road into the air. 
son. ; It is a desert 
among sugar beets. 
The tiny wings 
of the Spitfires of nineteen-forty-one 
flake in the mud of the Channel. 


Near the road a brick pillbox 

totters under a load of grass, 

where Home Guards waited 

in the white fogs of the invasion winter. 


Goodnight, old ruined war. 
In Poland the wind rides on a jagged wall. 
Smoke rises from the stones; no, it is mist. 











ALFONSO GATTO 


From Nuove Poesie, Milano: Mondadori, 
1950. 


TO AN OUTSIDER 


Italy, if you only knew, 

is that poor land where a man 

is born with the dead, blue with 

the century stones 

the cathedral next door to his home. 
Her azure evenings her sad 

swallows on the ogive, 

the whole world smells 

of a flowered field, of the sea 

now lost in its color. 

And nothing’s left her but to call out 
nothing left but to love 

all things dead 

all things gone, 

the moon on the door 

and the speechless look. 


If you only knew, Italy’s the poor 
land where a man hopes to say 
goodby to the hills, where moonwhite 
towns jut out on the night 

in their mother’s arms. 

And all so charming far away, 

the lamps with quaking flames 

on boats offshore, the soft break 

in sleep when children sing. 
Nothing’s left us but to hold our tongue 
all the long evenings, 

nothing left but to watch 

trains that climb over the border. 


Here a man’s born to his kind of life 

and loves it deep and fights 

with the dead for it, the stones, the church. 
If his heart bears the pain 

wasting his face and word and deed, 
some day he’ll praise among men 
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ALFONSO GATTO—DANNIE ABSE 


his Italy of the open tombs, 

that bloodcolored dusk where hate 
is harder than the eyes, mouth, 
hands which toss off light. 


Translated by Sonia Raiziss and Alfredo de Palchi 


DANNIE ABSE 
THE SHUNTERS ! 


The colour of grief, and thoroughly tame, 
the shunters slave on silver parallels. 
Propitious their proletarian numbers. 
Only posh expresses sport proper names. 


In the tired afternoon drizzle their smoke 
fades into industrial England. 

Governed by levers, hearing clanking chains, 
how can a smudge of engines run amok? 


Rain drags down the darkness where shunters work 
the blank gloom below hoardings, dejected sheds, 

and the electric backs of tenements, 

whilst, resigned, charcoal trucks clash and jerk. 


A prinee is due. Like victims, shunters wait 
meekly — The Red Dragon? The Devon Belle? 2 
A erash of lights. Four o’elock schoolboys gape 
over the bridge, inarticulate. 


Later, late, again, far their echoes rage: 
hurt, plaintive whistles; hyphenated trucks; 
sexual cries from funnels — all punctuate 
the night, a despair beyond language. 


1 — Railroad workers 


2 — London express trains 








ALLEN GINSBERG 


‘SOME WRITING FROM A JOURNAL (1959, NY) 







Went out looking for the 
answer in the brick strewn 
rubble of a razed block— 
a brown dog barked at me 
Sparrows hopping on an 
anthill, 
a broken statue 
and the moon 


a plane moving silently on 
the horizon, seen down 
the block at dawn 


The grey-capped scavenger 
coughs over couches of 
disemboweled cotton 


The brown brick 

small apartment near the moon 
turns its yellow side 

to the appearing sun 


My cares are many, 
I can hardly wait 
the red milktruck turns the corner 


while pigeons flap on 
ashes 


Two far horn beats 
I turn my head 
and look down the vast avenue 


Men gossip by the beer 


truck 
Invisible, birds chirp 
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ALLEN GINSBERG 


White news page 
flutters to the firehydrant 
Pigeons flap upstairs 


Sad 
the thin red building 
with the 6th floor eyes 
half closed by shades 


O yellow taxi 
shining 
in the sunrise 


Loose green pants 
grey hat 
long yellow shirt 
leans the pusheart down the street 


Alone on the empty lot 
with the scavenger 
and the sparrows 


An old grandmother 
steps on bricks 
dragging her shoppingbag 


Two blocks away 
a green light blinks 
at a flight of pigeons 


A window opens, high up near 
the moon 


On the corner 
an old man looks out 
white as death 




























ROBERT BLY 


MERCHANTS HAVE MULTIPLIED 


FC 

Merchants have multiplied more than the stars of heaven, 
And the advertising men awake in the suburbs at dawn, I 
Like grasshoppers in the bushes in the cool of the day; A 
They walk the cold streets like lions, or butterflies, A 
And the grass is trampled down where they have been, In 
And they come by the thousands, and cover the hills; FP 
Some fly over the ocean all night in the storm Ty 
Carrying whole ships down with them as they alight; Of 
The cemeteries are full of those coming out of Detroit : . 
In the high air, executives walk in the snow that leads to death. | If 
And the insurance men live in mansions on the side of great Ig 
mountains. | A} 
And talk at night to coffins and funeral wreaths, - B 
And sway like hollow reeds in the dawn wind; Ti 
They arrive at Hartford at dusk like small moles Th 
Or tiny hares flying from a fire behind them, ' W 
And the dusk in Hartford is full of their sighs; | Pr 
Their trains come through the air like a dark music, » Th 
And hang on the leaves of trees, like the sound of Er 
grasshoppers in winter. Hi 
ow 
& Or 
CHARLES FARBER Be 
W: 

THE BANKER’S PAUSE 

Here’s another who thinks he’s quite an owl-wink, 
blocking the tree-hole and counting the snow, Na 


or munching while flies combust in the sun. A tail 
to take away rodentry, flicker raised 
to an edict, his suede head rolls with maps, 


yet he stops within the strings of grass and soldiers 
an ear. What takes this banker, this poor Poor 
Richard, that circles of acorn fade and go out? 





There’s only straw stillness, the dance of a clothesline, 
fingers of willow slowly combing. 
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JEAN GARRIGUE 


FOURTH DECLAMATION 


I shall be a cat, pawing the streets, 

A sunken beast with low-hung belly, 

Himself discovered only in dark and the alley 

In the dirt and the dark, turning corners 

From the police of the dead day. 

IT shall be low like the eat, with the perverse taste 

Of fishing for offal. 

T shall find in the dark cellar groins profit, 

There are those like me who even employ the moon 

If the word use must be used again. 

Ignorant of all but my skin, I may be skinned— 

And it is possible for the sake of the pelt, alive— 

But like those who have at last no choice 

I in my penetrating voice 

That arises from a deep local dislocation, 

Will have put up my back against 

Proctors production the regulation of fingers 

That become taps, hands hooks by the indestructible 

Engine whose production 

Has nothing to do with the moon and my pupils that swell 

With its swelling 

Or that which goes on in the night and the hours 

Between people actually living 

Who for the moment have forgot that they must live by 
exploiting 

Or the ghastly assumption, the dread difficulty of lying, 

Who are nakedly trying for love, 

Nakedly hurt, trying... 
















ROBERT BLY 


MERCHANTS HAVE MULTIPLIED 


ay 


Merchants have multiplied more than the stars of heaven, 
And the advertising men awake in the suburbs at dawn, 
Like grasshoppers in the bushes in the cool of the day; 
They walk the cold streets like lions, or butterflies, 

And the grass is trampled down where they have been, 
And they come by the thousands, and cover the hills; 
Some fly over the ocean all night in the storm 

Carrying whole ships down with them as they alight; 
The cemeteries are full of those coming out of Detroit : 


A ee eee fee 


— 


In the high air, executives walk in the snow that leads to death. | 
And the insurance men live in mansions on the side of great 
mountains. 


— 


bh, 


And talk at night to coffins and funeral wreaths, 
And sway like hollow reeds in the dawn wind; 
They arrive at Hartford at dusk like small moles 
Or tiny hares flying from a fire behind them, 
And the dusk in Hartford is full of their sighs; 
Their trains come through the air like a dark music, 
And hang on the leaves of trees, like the sound of 
grasshoppers in winter. 


CHARLES FARBER 
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THE BANKER’S PAUSE 


Here’s another who thinks he’s quite an owl-wink, 
blocking the tree-hole and counting the snow, 


wate 


or munching while flies combust in the sun. A tail 
to take away rodentry, flicker raised 
to an edict, his suede head rolls with maps, 


yet he stops within the strings of grass and soldiers 
an ear. What takes this banker, this poor Poor 
Richard, that circles of acorn fade and go out? 


There’s only straw stillness, the dance of a clothesline, 
fingers of willow slowly combing. 
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JEAN GARRIGUE 


FOURTH DECLAMATION 


I shall be a cat, pawing the streets, 

A sunken beast with low-hung belly, 

Himself discovered only in dark and the alley 

In the dirt and the dark, turning corners 

From the police of the dead day. 

I shall be low like the cat, with the perverse taste 
Of fishing for offal. 

I shall find in the dark eellar groins profit, 

There are those like me who even employ the moon 
If the word use must be used again. 

Ignorant of all but my skin, I may be skinned— 
And it is possible for the sake of the pelt, alive— 
But like those who have at last no choice 

I in my penetrating voice 

That arises from a deep local dislocation, 

Will have put up my back against 

Proctors production the regulation of fingers 

That become taps, hands hooks by the indestructible 
Engine whose production 


Has nothing to do with the moon and my pupils that swell 


With its swelling 
Or that which goes on in the night and the hours 
Between people actually living 


Who for the moment have forgot that they must live by 


Or the ghastly assumption, the dread difficulty of lying, 


Who are nakedly trying for love, 
Nakedly hurt, trying... 




























EDWARD DORN 


LOS MINEROS I 
Now it is winter and the fallen snow . 
has made its stand on the mountains, making dunes V 
of white on the hills, drifting over « 
the flat valley floors, and the cold cover a 
on the land has got us out to look for wood. y 
Has got us first to Madrid which is 4 miles beyond Cerillos : 


close to the Golden Mountains and formerly 
a place whose business throve like the clamor in Heorot Hall; 
But this was not sporting business, The Mine Explosion of 1911. 


And on the wall in the mine office there in Madrid. A 
are two pictures of those blackbirds, but a time later; rn 
The thirties, and the bite of the depression is no bleaker s Y 
on their faces than is the coming morning of the day they were | 
took.) ir 
These men whom we will never know are ranged 14 in number _ tl 
in one of those pictures that are very long, you’ve seen them. A 


And the wonder is five are smiling Mexicanos, the rest 

could be English or German, blown to New Mexico on another (é 
winter’s snow. Hard to imagine Spanish as miners, their 

sense is good-naturedly above ground (and their cruelty). Ty 
In a silly way they know their pictures are being taken, 


and know it isn’t necessary honor standing in line with their | ™ 
hands hiding 

in their pockets. I was looking to see if they are short It 

as Orwell says miners must be, but they aren’t, save two B 


little Mexican boys. What caught my eye at first was the way '" 
they were so finely dressed in old double-breasted suit coats, ™' 
ready for work. 


Then I looked into their faces and the races separated. 

The English or Germans wear a look which is mystic in its © 
expectancy; 

Able men underground, 

but the Spanish face carries no emergency 

and one of the little boys, standing behind a post 
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looks right out of the picture faintly smiling: even today. 
Martinez 

whom I had gone with was waiting for the weight slip. 

When we got over to the giant black chute the man above waved 

as from the deck of a troubled ship and said no carbén 

amigos, and then climbed down the ladder. 


Madrid is a gaunt town now. Its houses stand unused 

along the entering road, and they are all green and white, 

every window has been abused with the rocks of departing 
children. 

But the general store still goes. And the office still goes. 


And down in the mine three winos (tres winos mi amigo said) 


run what is left, their separate carritas coming home at night. 
Yet everything forlorn has gone. Whereas they still mine coal 
for power 

in Utah, and in Illinois and Indiana, here in Madrid 
the operation has been reduced to the seale of a victory garden. 
And los tres mineros are probably telling new jokes in that old 
shaft 


(a hope: When the industrious tire and move off 
Peace returns.) 


The sequestered company manager (30 years) pretends nothing 
has changed though 
and was telling me about his rose trees as we prepared to go. 


It was the amigo on the chute who told us where to get wood. 
But, he said, don’t let the word get out or Rio, the wood seller 


' in Santa Fe, will be out there to contract for it, and ping no more 


wood except for him. 
And then he put his arm around my shoulder as he remined us 
9 miles then 


_ la derecha! 
| (No matter how small the business, it seeks to be exclusive.) 


+ Gotten out the wood, returning along the road back to Santa Fe. 
' you go by way of the State Prison. Martinez said a man 
é was put in the chamber there the other day. And I said Oh, 
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do they have a chamber there. And he assured me they did, 
shaking 

his chin. Then I remembered yesterday just as I got off work | 
the lady-boss mumbled something about formerly being 
interested in penal reform. I asked, did you work in a prison? 
Heavens no! I’ve never worked in a Penitentiary, it would 

depress me 
too much. But I got the point. We call them penitentiaries, 

as if prison | 
depresses us too much. 


Of course it is too difficult to imagine the faces of dead miners | 
and the face that sticks irrevocable is John L. Lewis, retired, | 
but I had read a respect once, for mineros and had never seer: | 

one | 
until today, in the picture, there were fourteen. 


eee cee Ne ee eee 


GALWAY KINNELL 


OLD ARRIVALS 


Molded in verdigris 
Shortly before she died, 
The lady stands by herself 
Her electrical hand on fire. : 


They too in the Harbor 

That chops the light to pieces 
Looked up at her hand, burning, 
Hair, flesh, blood, bones. 


Py pre 


They floated in at night 

On black water, cargoes 

Which may not go back, waves 
Breaking the rocks they break upon. 
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LARRY EIGNER 


OR FEAR ITSELF 
old silvery tones 


The gentle voice, whining 


a people 
joy in their moment 
that it was 
some vigor 
crippled 


Dear Mamma . 
coasting 
look at tomorrow 
today not dangerous 
the unconquerable men, these 
at the table, faith 


Boom ! 


(the xmas tree 
a ‘‘good education”’ 
and a ‘‘useful job” 
any man 
Mamma, a great lady 
— does not come back 
‘for the 7th consecutive time”’ 
to a worn present 
‘‘my little dog resents it’’ 
on the same side 
you should pardon me when I sit down 
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BYRON VAZAKAS 


WALT WHITMAN, PRIVATE CITIZEN 


So clear! Yet evening still claimed places where 
his book was burned. Walt laughed. A cop eyed him 
suspiciously. And one by one, the gas 

lamps in the park went on. Clerks hurried home. 
Tired horses hauling hansom cabs clopped up 

the brownstone avenue. Walt leaned against 

an iron fence. He frowned. Like ensigns of 
suppression, shadows pocked the paving where 
his paper fell. He thumbed his nose. Word gets 
around. In Boston, Marston banned him. Fight 
it! Advertise. Defeat is silence, and 

the silent, dead. Ship whistles wailed. Air 
echoed like his own surprise what words could do. 
Across the way, a watchman lit red lanterns 

where construction made an idea fixed. 

Oh, well, appearance petrified a faith. 

Walt grinned, and spat clean out into the street. 
The trouble was publicity. It helped. 

And then it stripped you down. A toesin struck 
like cold. Walt shrugged, and sauntered down the block. 
He hopped a horse-car; worked his way up front, 
and put his arm around the motorman. 


S. F. VANNI 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH BOOKS 


Publishers and Booksellers 
30 WEST 12th STREET N.Y.C. 11 


Telephone OR 5-6336 
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ROBERT CREELEY 


THE PEOPLE 


Wistful, 

they speak of 
satis- 

faction, love 


and divers 
other 
things. It 
comforts, 


it surprises 
them, the 

old 
remembrances, 


like hands to 
hold them 
safe and 
warm. So 


must it be, then, 
some god looks 
truly down 

upon them. 








ARNOLDO MONDADORI EDITORE | 


presents 


LO SCIALO 


by 


OER REET NITE NET PO GA 


VASCO_ PRATOLINI 


The novel of Italian life by one of Italy’s greatest 


contemporary writers. 


FOR A BETTER KNOWLEDGE OF ITALY 
AND IVS CIVILIZATION 


read Mondadori’s famous collections of 


ee 


Italian Classics, Italian novelists, Italian poets.) — 


For Information and Catalogs apply to 
MONDADORI PUBLISHING Co. Inc. | — 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. a9 
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DINO BUZZATI 


was born in Belluno on October 16, 1906. 
His literary career began in 1933 with 
the publication of his first novel Barnabo 
delle Montagne. He achieved world re- 
cognition with JI deserto dei Tartari 
(1940), a magnificent, much translated 
novel which placed him among such 
writers as Kafka, Gogol, Hamsun. 

CHELSEA feels greatly privileged to 
introduce in this issue the first of three 
stories, chosen from Sessanta Racconti, 
Mondadori (1958), winner of the Strega 
Prize. Seven Floors has also been done 
as a play, in Paris and elsewhere. It 
appears here for the first time in Eng- 
lish with the gracious permission of the 
author, his publisher, Arnoldo Monda- 
dori and through the courtesy of their 
New York representative, Natalia Danesi 
Murray. 


SEVEN FLOORS 


A DAY of train rides behind him, Giuseppe Corte arrived one 
March morning in the town where the famous sanatorium was 
situated. He had a slight fever, but still he wished to walk the 
distance from the station to the hospital and carry his bag him- 
self. Although his case was very mild, Giuseppe Corte had 
been advised to go to the renowned sanatorium where this single 
illness was treated. This guaranteed an exceptional competence 
in the doctors and the most modern and efficient equipment. 

When he saw it from a distance—and recognized it, as he 
had seen its photograph before in an advertising brochure—i', 
made a fine impression on Giuseppe Corte. A white seven- 
storey building, it was crossed by unbroken horizontal indenta- 
tions, which imparted to it a faintly hotel-like air. There was 
a strip of trees all around it. 

After a routine physical, prior to a more intensive examina- 
tion, Giuseppe Corte was settled in a bright room on the seventh 
and highest storey. The furniture was light and cheerful, as 
was the wallpaper. The armchairs were of wood, with multi- 
colored cushions. The view showed one of the most beautiful 
sections of the town. All was calm, hospitable, and reassuring. 

Giuseppe Corte lay down at once, switched on the small 
lamp over his bed, and began reading a book he had brought 
with him. Presently, a nurse came to ask if he wanted any- 
thing. 
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Giuseppe Corte didn’t want anything, but he was glad to 
talk with the girl about the sanatorium. Thus he learned the 
strange characteristics of the place. The patients were classified 
by floors, in accordance with the gravity of their illness. The 
seventh floor was the first, for the very mild cases. The sixth 
floor was for patients who were not gravely ill, yet not to be 
neglected. On the fifth floor, heavy infections were dealt with, 
and so on, from floor to floor. On the lowest floor, the hopeless 
cases. 

This unusual system, as well as largely increasing the 
efficiency of the service, kept a slight case from being disturbed 
by one in agony, and created a homogeneous atmosphere on each 
floor. Looking at it from another angle, it provided for a 
perfectly graduated cure. 

It followed that the patients were divided into seven per- 
fect castes. Each floor was like a little world in itself, with its 
peculiar regulations, its special tradition. And as a different 
doctor had been assigned to each section, precise if minimai 
distinctions of treatment had evolved, although the general 
director had imposed a standard procedure in the institution. 

After the nurse left, Giuseppe Corte had an impression that 
his fever had gone; he went to the window, not so much to take 
in the view of the town, although it was new to him, as hoping 
to see other patients through the windows on the floors below. 
The structure of the building, with its spacious sunporches, 
allowed for such observation. Giuseppe Corte fixed his atten- 
tion on the windows of the ground floor especially, which seemed 
very remote and could be seen only at an angle. But he saw 
nothing of interest. Most of them were shrouded in hermetic 
seclusion, behind silent venetian blinds. 

Corte noticed that a man was leaning out the window next 
to his. The two looked at each other for some time, with grow- 
ing interest. But they found it hard to break the silence. At 
last Giuseppe Corte summoned his courage and said: ‘‘Did you 
just arrive, too?’’ 

‘“‘Oh no,” answered the other, ‘‘I’ve been here for two 
months already ...’’ He was silent for a few minutes and 


not knowing how to continue the conversation, he added: ‘‘I 
was looking for my brother down there.’’ 
‘*Your brother?’’ 
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‘*Yes,’’ the unknown man explained, ‘‘we arrived together. 
Really a very strange thing; he got worse and worse; think of 
it; he’s on the fourth already.’’ 

**On the fourth what?’’ 

‘‘On the fourth floor,’’ the man answered, and he pro- 
nounced the two words with an accent of such commiseration 
and horror that Giuseppe Corte remained as though transfixed. 

‘‘But is it so serious on the fourth floor?’’ he asked warily. 

‘‘O Lord,’’ said the other slowly, shaking his head. 
‘“They’re not hopeless yet, but it’s nothing to be happy about.”’ 

‘*But then,’’ Corte asked again with the joking casualness 
of one who touches on another man’s tragedies, ‘‘but in that 
ease, if it’s already so serious on the fourth floor, who do they 
put on the ground floor?’’ 

‘‘On the ground floor are the moribund. Down there 
nothing remains for the doctors. Only the priest works there. 
And of course . a 

‘*But there aren’t many on the ground floor,’’ Giuseppe 
Corte said suddenly as if eager for confirmation, ‘‘nearly all the 
rooms there are closed.’’ 

‘‘There are only a few now, but this morning there were 
many more,’’ the stranger answered, with a subtle smile. 
‘“Where the blinds are lowered, that’s where someone has died. 
Don’t you see that the windows are open on the other floors? 
But, excuse me,’’ he said, slowly withdrawing, ‘‘it seems to be 
turning cold. I’m going back to bed. Good luck, good 
kes: 

The man stepped back from the window and closed it 
emphatically. Then a light went on inside. Giuseppe Corte 
remained stationary at the window, staring at the lowered blinds 
on the ground floor. He looked at them with queer intensity, 
trying to imagine the grim secrets of that fearful ground floor 
where the patients were kept to die; and he felt glad to know 
he was so far away from it. Meanwhile the evening shadows 
were falling. The thousand windows of the institution lit up, 
one by one; at a distance it might have been a palace ball. Only 
on the ground floor, at the bottom of the abyss, dozens and 
dozens of windows remained blind and dark. 

The outcome of the medical examination made Giuseppe 
Corte feel very good. Usually disposed to expect the worst, he 
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had in his heart prepared to receive a severe verdict and would 
not have been surprised if the doctor had declared that he 
would have to be assigned to the floor below. Actually the 
fever did not seem to want to go away, although his general 
state remained good. Nevertheless the doctor had hearty and 
encouraging words for him. There were early signs of the 
disease—he said—but very slight; in two or three weeks it 
would probably be all over. 

‘“‘T ean stay on the seventh floor then?’’ Giuseppe Corte 
asked anxiously. 

‘Of course,’’ answered the doctor, clapping a friendly hand 
on his shoulder, ‘‘and where did you think you would have to 
go? To the fourth?’’ He asked laughingly, as if this were 
the most absurd possibility. 

‘*So much the better, so much the better,’’ said Corte. ‘‘You 
always imagine the worst, when you’re sick, you know.. . ” 

And indeed, Giuseppe Corte stayed in the same room which 
initially had been assigned him. He became acquainted with 
some of his hospital companions in the course of the rare after- 
noons he was permitted to get up. He scrupulously made every 
effort to recover quickly, vet his condition remained the same. 
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About ten days had gone by when the section head of the 
seventh floor came to see Giuseppe Corte. He had a simple 
favor to ask of him: the next day a lady with two children 
was to come to the hospital; as it happened, two rooms were 
available, just next to his room, but not a third; would Mr. 
Corte consent to be moved to another room quite as comfortable? 

Giuseppe Corte had no objection of course; one room was 
the same as another to him; maybe he would have a different 
and prettier nurse. 

**T thank you from the bottom of my heart,”’ the section 
head said, bowing slightly; ‘‘such a gentlemanly gesture does 
not surprise me from a person like you. In an hour, if it’s 
all right with you, we will move you over. Of course, you will 
have to go to the floor below,’’ he said in a casual voice, as if 
this were a completely insignificant detail. ‘‘There aren’t any 
other rooms available on this floor, but it’s only a temporary 
arrangement,’’ he added quickly, as he saw Corte sit up sud- . 
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denly, and about to open his mouth in protest, ‘‘absolutely a 
temporary arrangement. As soon as another room’s free—in 
two or three days, I’m sure—you can come back up.”’ 

‘*T confess,’’ said Corte, smiling, ‘‘I confess that a move of 
this kind does not please me in the least.”’ 

‘*But this move has no medical significance. I understand 
perfectly what you want to say; this is a simple courtesy to the 
lady who prefers not to be parted from her children. For 
heaven’s sake,’’ he added with a frank laugh, ‘‘don’t imagine 
that there could be any other reasons.’’ 

‘*Even so,’’? said Giuseppe Corte, ‘‘it seems a bad omen 
to me.”’ 


Thus Corte moved to the sixth floor, and although he was 
sure that this transfer did not mean an aggravation of his 
illness, he felt an uneasiness at the thought that there should 
arise so soon a barrier between him and the healthy world. On 
the seventh floor, port of arrival, one was in a certain way stil} 
in touch with the world of men; one might even consider it 
almost an extension of the normal world. But on the sixth, 
one had already entered the authentic interior of the hos- 
pital; already the attitude of the doctors, of the nurses, and of 
the patients themselves was slightly changed. One already 
admitted that, on this floor, genuine cases were received, although 
at an early stage. From his first conversations with room 
neighbors, the personnel, and the doctors, Giuseppe Corte saw 
how in this section the seventh floor was considered a joke, re- 
served for dilettante patients, suffering from their own imagina- 
tion more than anything else; only from the sixth floor down 
did one begin in earnest. 

At any rate Giuseppe Corte understood that it would be 
difficult to go back upstairs where he belonged according to his 
illness; to return to the seventh floor, he had to put in motion 
a complex machinery, even for the slightest effort; there was 
no doubt that had he not spoken up no one would have con- 
sidered returning him to the floor of the ‘‘almost healthy.’’ 

For this reason Giuseppe Corte resolved not to forget his 
rights and not to give in to inertia. He made a point of ex- 
plaining to his neighbors in this section that he was staying 
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with them for a few days only, that descending to their floor 
had been his wish, to do a lady a favor, and that as soon as a 
room was free he would go back upstairs. The others listened 
without interest and nodded lukewarm agreement. 

Giuseppe Corte’s argument found confirmation in the 
diagnosis of the new doctor. He, too, agreed that Giuseppe 
Corte could easily be assigned to the seventh floor; his case was 
ab-so-lute-ly mild—he separated his syllables to lend his state- 
ment emphasis—yet, all things considered, he felt that Giuseppe 
Corte might possibly receive better treatment on the sixth floor. 

‘‘Let’s not start that sort of talk,’’ the patient interrupted 
firmly. ‘‘You told me I belong on the seventh floor and I want 
to go back up there.’’ 

‘‘No one has said any different,’’ the doctor said, ‘‘I was 
only offering some simple advice, not as a physician but as a 
re-al friend! I repeat, your case is quite light, it’s no exaggera- 
tion to say that you’re not ill at all; yet as I see it, it’s different 
from other cases in that it affects a somewhat larger area. Let 
me explain; the degree of the ailment is negligible, but spread- 
ing; the destructive process of the cells ... ’’ ——-It was the 
first time Giuseppe Corte heard that sinister term employed 
here——‘‘the destructive process of the cells is absolutely at its 
beginning, maybe it hasn’t even started yet, but it tends, I 
merely say it tends, to attack vast portions of the organism 
simultaneously. For that reason only, I think that you could 
be treated more efficiently on the sixth floor where the therapeutic 
methods are more accurate and more developed.”’ 

It was reported to him one day that the director of the 
sanatorium, after lengthy consultation with his colleagues, had 
decided upon a change in the classification of patients. Each 
one’s grade, as it were, had been lowered by half a point. 
Assuming that on each floor the patients were divided into two 
categories according to the gravity of their cases (actually this 
subdivision had always been made by the respective doctors, but 
solely for their own use) the worse of the two was automatically 
shifted to the next lower floor: half of the patients on the sixth 
floor, the slightly more advanced cases, had to move to the fifth; 
and the not so mild eases of the seventh to the sixth. This news 
pleased Giuseppe Corte because inside such an elaborate scheme 
of operations his return to the seventh floor would be made 
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much easier. 

When he broached this hope of his to the nurse, however, 
he had a bitter surprise. He was told simply that he would 
be moved, not to the seventh floor but to the floor below. For 
reasons the nurse was unable to explain, he had been included 
among the more serious half of the sixth-floor guests and there- 
fore must descend to the fifth. 

After his initial shock passed off, Giuseppe Corte became 
furious ; he shouted that they were cheating him; that he didn’t 
want to hear any more talk about further transfers below, that 
he was going home, that he had his rights, and that the hospitai 
administration could not disregard so wantonly the diagnoses 
of the doctors. 

While he was still shouting, the doctor came to calm him. 
He advised Corte to quiet down if he didn’t want his fever to 
go up, he explained to him that there had been a misunderstand- 
ing, a partial one at any rate. Once again he agreed that 
Giuseppe Corte’s rightful place was on the seventh floor, yet 
added that he had a slightly different view of the case, if only 
purely personal. Going to the very heart of the matter, hix 
illness might, in a certain sense, also be considered as being ot 
the sixth grade, due to the spread of the deteriorating element. 
However, he could not fathom personally why Corte had been 
east among the lower half of the sixth floor. Most likely the 
administrative secretary who had telephoned him that very 
morning to inquire about Giuseppe Corte’s exact clinical status, 
had made a typing error. Or even more probable, the adminis- 
tration had made its verdict slightly ‘‘less favorable’’ as he had 
the reputation of being a competent but too indulgent doctor. 
In closing, the doctor advised Corte not to worry, to allow him- 
self to be transferred without protest; what counted was the 
sickness, not the floor to which the patient was assigned. 

As to the treatment—the doctor added—Giuseppe Corte had 
nothing to be bitter about; the doctor on the floor below had 
more experience certainly; it was almost axiomatic that the 
ability of the doctors increased on the way down, at least in 
the judgment of the administration. The room was comfort- 
able and elegant; the view equally open; only from the third 
floor down was the view cut by the encircling trees. 

Under the influence of the evening fever Giuseppe Corte 
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listened and listened with increasing fatigue to the meticulous 
rationalizations. He realized finally that he did not have the 
strength and especially not the desire in the end to react against 
the unjust transfer. And without further protest he let him- 
self be moved to the floor below. 

Giuseppe Corte’s single and scant consolation, once on the 
fifth floor, was to know that by the unanimous judgment of the 
doctors, the nurses, and the patients, his was the least serious 
ease in the section. In the milieu of this floor, all in all, he 
could consider himself the most fortunate. On the other hand 
though, he was tormented by the thought that from this time 
two barriers stood between him and the world of healthy people. 

With the advance of spring the weather was growing more 
balmy, but Giuseppe Corte no longer liked, as during the first 
days, to lean out of the window; although such a fear was pure 
nonsense, he felt a strange shiver run all through him at the 
sight of the groundfloor windows, almost all closed, which had 
come so much nearer. 

His illness seemed stationary. After three days on the fifth 
floor, a sort of eczema appeared on his right leg, which did not 
seem willing to leave in the days that followed. It was ani 


infection—-the doctor told him—that was entirely independent 
of the main illness, an eruption that could happen to the 
healthiest person in the world. To get rid of it in a few days f 
one needed an intense treatment of di-gamma rays. 

‘*And one can’t have di-gamma rays here?’’ asked Giuseppe 
Corte. 

‘‘Certainly,’’ answered the doctor complacently, ‘‘our hos- 


9 


pital has everything. There is just one inconvenience . . 
‘‘Which is... ’’ said Corte with a vague premonition. 
‘‘Inconvenience in a manner of speaking,” the doctor cor- | 

rected himself. ‘‘I meant to say that the installation for the 

rays are located on the fourth floor alone and I should advise | 
you against walking such a distance three times a day.’’ 

‘*So nothing at all?”’ 

“*So it’d be easier if you were willing to move down to the | 
fourth floor until your infection heals.’’ 

‘*Enough!’’ shouted Giuseppe Corte with exasperation. 

‘“‘T’ve had enough of moving down! Even if I croak I’m not 

going to the fourth!”’ 
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“It’s up to you,’’ said the doctor conciliatingly, not to 
irritate him, ‘‘but please note that as your treating doctor I 


| forbid you to go downstairs three times a day.” 


It was too bad that the eczema was slowly spreading instead 
of getting better. Giuseppe Corte could not rest and continually 
tossed and turned in his bed. He put up with it, furious, until 
he had to surrender. He asked the doctor to let him take the 


ray treatment and be transferred to the floor below. 


Corte observed with secret pleasure that he was an exception 
down there. The other patients in the section were in a de- 
cidedly serious condition, and eould not leave their beds for 
even a minute. Whereas he could indulge in the luxury of 


» reaching the ray-treatment hall, on foot, from his room, with 


the compliments and marvelling of the nurses themselves. 
To the new doctor he explained with care his very special 


' ease. A patient who was entitled actually to the seventh floor 


happened to find himself on the fourth. He intended to go 
back up as soon as the eruption was healed. He absolutely would 
not accept another excuse. Legitimately he might still bave 
been up on the seventh floor. 

‘On the seventh, on the seventh!’’ smilingly exclaimed the 
doctor, who had just finished his examination. ‘‘You always 
exaggerate, you patients! I’m the first to admit that you can 
be content with your condition; as I see from the clinical chart 
there haven’t been any serious aggravations. Still, to talk ot 


| the seventh floor—please forgive my brutal sincerity—there is a 


certain difference! I agree you’re one of the less worrisome 


cases, but still you’re a sick man!” 


**So then, so then,’’ Giuseppe Corte said, his whole face 


| flushing, ‘‘on which floor would you put me?”’ 


‘*Well, that is not easy to say, I gave you a brief examina 
tion only; in order to give an opinion on your case I would have 


» to follow through for at least a week.”’’ 


‘*But,’’ Corte insisted, ‘‘you must know approximately.’’ 
To calm him the doctor appeared to concentrate in medita- 
tion a minute, and nodding his head then to himself, he said 
slowly : ‘‘Well, just to please you, we might after all put you 
on the sixth floor. Yes, yes,’’ he added, as though to convince 
himself, ‘‘the sixth floor might be right for you.”’’ 
By this the doctor thought to reassure the patient. Whereas 
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an expression of dismay came to Giuseppe Corte’s face: he saw 
that the doctors of the previous floors had deceived him; here 
now this new doctor, clearly more capable and more honest, in 
his heart—that was obvious—assigned him not to the seventh 
but to the fifth floor and perhaps to the lower fifth. The un- 
expected disappointment hit Corte. That evening his fever 
went up noticeably. 

His stop on the fourth floor marked the calmest period for 
Giuseppe Corte since his arrival at the hospital. The doctor 
was a very nice man, considerate and friendly; often he stayed 
for whole hours talking on the most varied topics. Giuseppe 
Corte also took great pleasure in their conversation, picking 
subjects that touched upon his life as lawyer and man of the 
world. He was trying to convince himself that he belonged 
still to the realm of the healthy, that he was still genuinely in- 
terested in public affairs. He was trying without success. In 
the end, the conversation always shifted to his illness. 

The desire for any kind of improvement had become a mania 
with Giuseppe Corte. But although the di-gamma rays had 
successfully halted any extension of his skin infection, they had 
not been able to cure :t. Every day Giuseppe Corte spoke with 
the doctor about it at great length, and during these discussions | 
he forced himself to seem strong, even ironic, without ever suc- 
ceeding. 

‘*Tell me, doctor,’’ he said one day, ‘‘how is the destructive | 
process of the cells coming along?”’ 

*‘Oh what ugly words!’ the doctor playfully seolded him. 
‘“Where in the world did you learn them? It’s not nice, especi- 
ally not nice for a patient. Never again do I want to hear 
anything like that from you.’’ 

**All right,’’ objected Corte, ‘‘but you still haven’t an- 
swered me.”’ 

**Oh, I'll answer you at once,’’ the doctor said politely. | 
‘‘The destructive process of the cells, to use your horrible 
phrase, is absolutely minimal in your case. But I’d be tempted 
to call it obstinate.”’ 

‘*Obstinate, you mean chronic?’’ 

‘‘Don’t make me say what I haven’t said. I only mean 
obstinate. Most cases are like that. Even the slightest infec- 
tions often mean long and energetic treatment.”’ 
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**But, tell me, doctor, when can I hope for an improve- 
ment?”’ 

‘‘When? Predictions are somewhat difficult in these cases 

... but listen,’’ he said after a thoughtful pause, ‘‘I can see that 
you have a veritable mania for getting well . . . if I weren’t 
afraid of making you angry, you know what I would advise 
you?’’ 

‘Go on, doctor, tell me... ”’ 

‘*Well, I’ll put it to you in straightforward language. If 
I had your illness even in the slightest form and happened to be 
in this sanatorium, which is perhaps the best one in existence, | 
would have myself assigned, spontaneously and from the first 
day on, from the first day, you understand? to one of the lower 
floors. I’d have myself put right on the... ” 

‘*On the first?’’ interpolated Corte, with a forced smile. 

‘*No, no, not on the first floor,’’ the doctor replied with 
irony. ‘‘That might be going a bit too far! But on the third 
certainly, or maybe on the second even. I guarantee you the 
treatment is much better on the lower floors, the equipment is 
much more extensive and efficient, the staff is more capable. 
Do you know who the heart and soul of this hospital is?’’ 

‘*Professor Dati?’ 

“Yes, indeed, Professor Dati, he created our method here; 
he had the idea of the entire set-up. Well, he, the boss, shuttles 
—so to speak—between the first and second floors. It is from 
there that his directing force radiates. But let me assure you, 
his influence does not penetrate far beyond the third floor ; from. 
there on up, one might say that his very own orders deteriorate, 
lose consistency, deviate; the heart of the hospital is in the lower 
floors and it is on the lower floors where one gets the best treat- 
ment.”’ 

**But then,’’ Giuseppe Corte said in a shaky voice, ‘‘then 
you’d advise me... ”’ 

**T might add one more thing,” the doctor continued un- 
deterred, ‘‘I might add that in your particular case we also 

| have to watch the eczema. A thing of no importance what- 
soever, I admit, but rather bothersome, which might lower your 
morale in the long run; and you know how important mental 
serenity is to get well. The ray treatments I have given you 
were only half successful. Why? For no reason perhaps, bui 
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also it could be that the rays were not intense enough. Well, 
on the third floor, the ray treatment equipment is much more 
powerful. The chances would be much better of healing your 
eczema. And then, you see? once the healing is under way, 
the hardest step has been taken. When one begins to climb back 
up, it’s difficult to stop short. When you really begin to feel 
better, nothing will stand in the way then of your coming back 
up here to us, or even higher up, according to your merits, to 
the fifth, even the sixth, if not to the seventh floor... ”’ 

‘*But do you think that that will speed up my recovery ?”’ 

‘‘There can be no doubt about it. I told you already what 
IT would do if I were in your place.’’ 

This was the kind of colloquy the doctor went through every 
day with Giuseppe Corte. At last the time came when the 
patient, tired of suffering from the eczema, resolved to follow 
the doctor’s advice and be transferred to the floor below, despite 
his instinctive reluctance to go still further down. 


He noticed at once that on the third floor a special gaiety 
prevailed, among the nurses as well as with the doctor, although 
far more serious cases were being treated down here. He saw 
that this gaiety increased from day to day: it made him 
curious, and after he had become a little more familiar with 
the nurse, he asked how it was that everyone was so happy. 

*‘Oh, don’t you know?’’ said the nurse, ‘‘we’re going on a 
vacation in three days.’’ 

‘*What do you mean, we’re going on a vacation?” 

‘*Yes, yes. The third floor will be closed for two weeks and 
the staff will be off. Each floor takes its turn with vacations.” 

‘* And the patients, what becomes of them ?’’ 

‘Since there are relatively few, the two floors will be com- 
bined.”’ 

‘‘What, you’re going to put the third and fourth floor 
patients together?’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ the nurse corrected him, ‘‘the third and second. 
Those who are here will have to go down one floor.’”’ 

‘‘Go down to the second floor!’’ Giuseppe Corte said, white 
as a sheet. ‘‘That means I must go down to the second floor?” 

‘*Sure, and what’s so strange about that? When we come 
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back, in two weeks, you’ll return to this room. I don’t see what 
there is to be afraid of.’’ 

Nevertheless Giuseppe Corte—warned by a premonition— 
was filled with cruel fear. But as he could not keep the staff 
from taking their vacation, and as he was convinced that the 
new treatment with more powerful rays was doing him good 
—the eczema had cleared up almost entirely—he did not dare 
formally oppose the new transfer. He insisted, however, in 
spite of the nurse’s teasing, that a cardboard sign he tacked to 
the door of his new room, with the following inscription: 
‘‘Giuseppe Corte, from the third floor, temporary.” There 
was no precedent in the history of the sanatorium for such a 
thing, but the doctors did not object, holding that in a nervous 
temperament such as Corte’s even a small contradiction could 
bring on a serious shock. 

It was a question of simply enduring two weeks, not a day 
more, not a day less. With stubborn avidity Giuseppe Corts 
began to count the days, lying motionless on his bed for hours 
on end, his eyes staring at the furniture which on the second 
floor was no longer gay and modern as on the higher floors, but 
had taken on larger dimensions and more solemn and austere 
lines. From time to time he listened intently, because it seemed 
to him he heard from the floor below, the floor of the dying, the 
department of the ‘‘condemned,’’ vague moans of death. 

Naturally, all this contributed to his discouragement. And 
his diminished serenity seemed to augment his illness, the fever 
showed a tendency to rise, his general weakness seemed to in- 
tensify. It was now in the midst of summer and the window 
remained almost always open .. . one could no longer see the 
roofs nor even the houses of the town, only the green walls of 
trees that surrounded the hospital. 
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Seven days later, one afternoon about two o’clock, the sec- 
tion head and three male nurses entered unexpectedly, pushing 
a cot on wheels. 

‘*All set for the transfer?’’ asked the section head, with 
playful joviality. 

‘‘What transfer?’’ Giuseppe Corte gasped. ‘‘What is this 
faree? The third-floor staff isn’t supposed to come back for 
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another seven days.’ 

‘‘The third floor?’’ the section head said as though he didn’t 
understand. ‘‘The order has been given me to conduct you tu 
the ground floor; here, look,’’ and he showed a stamped form | 
for the transfer to the floor below, signed by none other than 
Professor Dati himself. { 

Giuseppe Corte’s terror, his hellish rage, at this point broke | 
forth in long eries of fury that echoed through the whole section. | 

‘*For heaven’s sake, not so loud, not so loud,’’ the nurses | 
pleaded, ‘‘we have patients here who aren’t feeling well.”” But | 
it needed more than this to calm him down. 

Finally the doctor of the section, an extremely nice, ex- 
tremely cultured man, came on the run. He asked questions, 
looked at the form, begged Corte to explain. Then, in great | 
anger he turned to the section head, declaring that there had | 
been an error, that he had given no instructions of the sort, that 
lately there had been unbearable confusion, that he was not being | 
kept informed of anything .. . Finally, after having dressed 
down his subordinates, politely he turned to his patient and [ 
excused himself at great length. 

‘Unfortunately, however,’’ the doctor said, ‘‘unfortunately, | 
Professor Dati left just an hour ago for a short holiday, he | 
won’t be back for two days. I’m terribly sorry, but his orders | 
cannot be countermanded. He will be the first to deplore it, 1 
assure you... a mistake of this kind! I don’t see how it could 
have happened.”’ { 

Giuseppe Corte was now shaking all over. He could no | 
longer control himself. Terror, a child’s terror, had repossessed | 
him. Slow and desperate, his sobs filled the room. 

Thus, due to that execrable mistake, he reached the las 
phase. He who was all the time entitled to be assigned, accord- | 
ing to his illness and the judgment of even the strictest doctors, | 
to the sixth, if not the seventh floor, in the department of the | 
dying! The situation was so grotesque that, at moments, | 
Giuseppe Corte wanted to laugh hysterically. 

He lay in his bed, as the warm summer afternoon settled 
slowly over the large town; he gazed out at the tall trees with 
the impression of having arrived in an unreal world built with 
absurd walls of sterilized tiles, a cold funeral parlor, a world | 
of pale human faces without souls. The thought finally went 
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through his mind that even the trees he seemed to notice from 
his window were not real trees; in the end he convinced himseli 
to of this because he saw that the leaves were not stirring. 

rm This idea disturbed him so that he rang for the nurse and 
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au | asked for his thick glasses which he never wore in bed; only 
| then was he able to calm himself a little: he could reassure him- 
ke | self through the glasses that the trees were real and the leaves 
m. | were, from time to time, moved by the wind, if only a trifle. 
ses | After the nurse had left, he spent a quarter of an hour in 
sut | complete silence. Six floors, six terrifying structures, although 
due to a mere administrative error, hung over him now with 
eX- an implacable weight. In how many years, yes, it was actually 
ns, necessary to think in years, in how many years would he succeed 
eal in moving back up to the brink of the precipice? 
ad But how was it possible that the room was growing suddenly 
hat so dark? It was still the middle of the afternoon. Giuseppe 
ing Corte, who felt paralyzed by a strange torpor, with a supreme 
sed effort looked at the clock on the little chest next to his bed. It 
ind was half past three. He turned his head to the other side and 
saw that the smooth blinds, obedient to a mysterious command. 
ely, | were slowly sliding down, shutting out the passage of light. 
we Translated by Ursule Molinaro and Lane Dunlop 
| 
uld ' See CHELSEA 9 
a for another story by Dino Buzzati 
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THE THIRTEENTH CHRISTMAS 
The Cast : 
Right Telephone (red) 
Left Telephone (green) 
He 
Shadow of Jesus (Duerer’s self-portrait) 
Shadow of a Gorilla 









The Setting : 

Two small, windowless office cubicles at the bottom of the 
stage, glowing—one red, one green—like tail lights at the end of 
a long black corridor or tunnel which continues through the 
entire theatre all the way back to the entrance doors, as though [| 
the spectators were sitting in it. 

There is no curtain. 

As the play begins, the sound of heavy snoring comes out 
of the darkness, from somewhere in the audience. 

The doors of the cubicles swing open and become rear-pro- 
jection screens at left and right. Between the cubicles and [| 
separating them—like a long nose separating two eyes—a tall 
dressmaker’s mirror emerges from the darkness, shimmering 
clearer and clearer, like the surface of a vertical lake gradually | 
exposed by the receding night. 

The snoring continues. 

The cubicles light up, painfully bright. They are furnished | 
exactly alike: a modern desk, a filing cabinet, a biedermeier | 
armchair, one with red, one with green upholstery. 

An outsized, oldfashioned red upright telephone occupies 
the desk in the right cubicle; a green one the desk in the left | 
cubicle. 

The snoring is very loud. 

Both telephones ring several times. Both receivers bounce | 
off their hooks. The mouth pieces act as loudspeakers. 
The snoring sounds irregular; fretful. 
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LEFT PHONE 
Hello? 
RIGHT PHONE 
Hello. 
LEFT PHONE 
Is your light on? Can you hear me? 
RIGHT PHONE 
It’s on. I can hear you. ... I ean also hear him snore. 
LEFT PHONE (Sighing) 
I hear it, too. He sounds fretful. Shall we hang up and ring 
again, to wake him? 
RIGHT PHONE 
It won’t wake him. It never does. We’ll have to talk him 
awake, give him a nightmare, as usual... 
LEFT PHONE (Sighing) 
I guess so. Go ahead. You start. 
RIGHT PHONE 
No. You. It’s your turn. I started last time. 
LEFT PHONE 
Please. The snoring is too loud. I can’t hear myself think. 
RIGHT PHONE 
Concentrate. You must learn to concentrate. 
. LEFT PHONE 
On what? 
RIGHT PHONE 
On anything. On his last meal. What did he eat before he 
fell asleep ? 
LEFT PHONE 
I don’t remember. ... Please. I’d rather not start with food 
again. It makes me hungry. I’m on a diet. 
RIGHT PHONE 
Stuffed grape leaves. 
LEFT PHONE 
Are you sure? 
RIGHT PHONE 
No. Does it matter? Snails; bouillabaisse; pork and beans. 
Anything will do. Anything spiced and heavy. 
LEFT PHONE 
I remember now: he ate a soft-boiled egg, to avoid having a 
nightmare ... 
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RIGHT PHONE (Incantation) 
... and when he decapitated it with his knife, he noticed a small 
red spot in the yolk. 

LEFT PHONE 
He did? I don’t remember any red spot. 

RIGHT PHONE 
Don’t be so scrupulous. He is dreaming it now. He is dreaming 
the slight disgust he felt, forcing himself to eat a fertilized egg. 

The snoring sounds unhappy. 

LEFT PHONE 
I don’t like to start with a lie. 

RIGHT PHONE 
It’s not a lie. I’m sure he’s eaten at least one fertilized egg, 
some time in his life. (Change of tone; incantation): He ate a 
fertilized egg. He soft-boiled a potential life, a darling ball of 
yellow Easter fluff, a proud cock, a motherly hen. He ate them 
all, sealded their fulfillment to fill himself. That’s guilt enough 
for any nightmare. 

LEFT PHONE 
It would be guiltier to starve himself. He’d kill a bigger life 
then. 

RIGHT PHONE (Sternly) 
You're encouraging his sleep. 

LEFT PHONE 
If he wants to sleep, isn’t it better to let him sleep in peace? 

RIGHT PHONE 


In peace! He hasn’t slept in peace for years. Listen to the | 
way he snores. No rhythm to it. Unmelodious. An un- | 


melodious lump of flesh. Is that what you want him to be? 
LEFT PHONE 
No. No. I only. ... I mean: we never seem to get anywhere 
by torturing him. . 
RIGHT PHONE 
And how else do you propose to make him look in the mirror? 
LEFT PHONE 
Couldn’t we try to persuade him? 
RIGHT PHONE 
While he’s asleep? 
LEFT PHONE 
Couldn’t we trick him? 
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RIGHT PHONE 
While he’s asleep? 
LEFT PHONE (Sighing) 
All right. Let’s wake him then. (Change of tone; incantation) 
The soft-boiled egg he ate is making him think of feathers... 
RIGHT PHONE (Encouraging) 
Very good. (Change of tone; incantation) ... of the feathers he 
prevented from coming to life ... of the killed egret feathers on 
his grandmother’s hat. . . 
LEFT PHONE 
... of his grandmother’s long silver hat pin... 
RIGHT PHONE 


Good work! A straight line of guilt from a soft-boiled egg to 
the thirteenth Christmas. 


The snoring stops. 
HE (Sleepy voice) 
What? What did you say? 
(The phones are silent, except for occasional clicking on the 
lines.) 
Stop ignoring me. I’m not asleep any more. I’m wide awake. 
(SILENCE) 
I know you were talking. I heard you. That’s what woke me 
up. 
(SILENCE) 
Talk to me. What were you saying when you woke me up? 
(The phones are silent; clicking. He stands up and walks 
toward the stage. At this moment, the shadow of Jesus is 
projected onto the left cubicle door; the shadow of a gorilla onto 
the right cubicle door.) 
Talk to me. I order you to talk to me. (Threatening) I’ve 
brought my hammer. 
RIGHT PHONE (Teasing) 
Do you plan to be with us a while, Mr. Biedermeier? 
HE 
Mr. Biedermeier? Who’s Mr. Biedermeier? I’m not Mr. Bie- 
dermeier. 
RIGHT PHONE 


Are you sure? How can you tell? You haven’t looked in the 
mirror. 
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HE 
I don’t need the mirror to know that I am not Mr. Biedermeier. 
(SILENCE) 
What are you up to again? Why are your doors open and your 
lights on? Shut your doors! Turn off your lights! Light 
hurts my eyes. 
(SILENCE) 
Always two against one. It’s not fair... 
LEFT PHONE (Consoling) 
We’re actually one... 
RIGHT PHONE (Giggling) 
.. One with you, Mr. Biedermeier. 
HE 
You’ve got two offices... 
RIGHT PHONE (Cutting him off) 
We seem two, because you believe in duality. 
LEFT PHONE (Patient explanation) 
We seem two to you, because you can’t think of right without 
thinking of wrong... 
RIGHT PHONE (Giggling) 
.. or of left. Yes means: ‘‘not no’’ to you. 
HE 
If you’re one, why do you have two offices, two doors, two 
desks, two chairs, two filing cabinets, two ... ? 
BOTH PHONES 
You have two eyes. Is that a reason to see double? 
HE 
What were you saying when you woke me up? 
RIGHT PHONE 
Oh, nothing much, just remembering your thirteenth Christmas. 
HE (Violent) 
Forget it! (He has reached the stage and is climbing up.) 
LEFT PHONE (Persuasive) 
We can’t forget it, until you face the mirror. 
HE 
I don’t want to face the mirror. I don’t trust it. It reflects too 
much. (He takes out his hammer and looks at it.) 
LEFT PHONE (Sighing) 
Go back to sleep then. 
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RIGHT PHONE 
| Nice having you with us, Mr. Biedermeier. Happy nightmares. 
HE 
' How can I go back to sleep now that you’ve waked me? Let's 
' talk ... about something else. Why must you always dig up 
that same unpleasant memory ? 
(The top drawer of the filing cabinet in the left (green) cubicle 
| slides open, and three pigeons fly out. He and both shadows 
| look. — The top drawer of the filing cabinet in the right 
| (red) cubicle slides open. Nothing flies out. Waiting 
: Silence.) 
: RIGHT PHONE 
Because, that day, you looked at yourself in the mirror. 
LEFT PHONE (Sighing) 
Because it’s the one you remember best. 
HE 
No. No. No. I don’t remember it at all. Let’s remember 
, something else. Let’s remember the way I looked on my 
graduation day. I graduated summa cum laude, remember? 
(The shadows of Jesus and the gorilla put on mortar boards.) 
LEFT PHONE (Kindly) 
We know you were a bright boy. 
RIGHT PHONE 
But it isn’t important in the mirror. 
(The shadows of Jesus and the gorilla throw away their mortar 
boards.) 
HE 
Would you care to remember the day I received the poetry prize? 
| Would you care to remember how I looked then? 
s. | (The shadows of Jesus and the gorilla wind laurel wreaths 
around their ears.) 
LEFT PHONE 
We know you had talent. 
RIGHT PHONE 
But it isn’t important in the mirror. 
0 (The shadows of Jesus and the gorilla throw away their laurel 
wreaths.) 
HE 
How about the time I saved the old deaf lady from being run 
over by a fire truck? 
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(Siren of fire truck. The shadows of Jesus and the gorilla help 
an imaginary old lady step up on the curb.) 

LEFT PHONE (Kindly) 
We know you can be kind. 

RIGHT PHONE 
... to strangers. Your cousin Elaine... 

HE (Interrupting; playing with the i 

hammer) | 

It all happened because of my grandmother. My grandmother 
made me stop singing carols .. . 

LEFT PHONE 





Yes? 
RIGHT PHONE j 
No? t 
HE 
She said I sounded like a lovesick rooster... 
LEFT PHONE 
Yes? 
RIGHT PHONE | 
No? t 
HE 
My cousin Elaine giggled and giggled... 
LEFT PHONE ' 
Yes? ; 


RIGHT PHONE 
Tsk ... tsk ... tsk ... and just when you were singing extra-loud 
to impress her with your strong male voice. 


LEFT PHONE 
How humiliating. Surely you remember how you looked that 
day? 

HE 


No, I don’t. I don’t remember anything. I didn’t look that 

way at all. It was the lighting. I told you light hurts my 

eyes. It distorts me ... And the mirror. The mirror lies! 
RIGHT PHONE 

It didn’t lie the day you received the poetry prize, did it? 
HE 

No. That day it didn’t lie. 
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LEFT PHONE 
Remember how handsome you looked. A promising young 
genius. 

HE (Eagerly) 
Yes. Yes. 


(Three pigeons fly out of the already open top drawer in the 
right (red) cubicle.) 

RIGHT PHONE 
But not on your thirteenth Christmas? 

HE 
I don’t remember. I couldn’t see anything. The candles were 
flickering on the Christmas tree. -I couldn’t see anything ... 
except how ugly my grandmother was. 

RIGHT PHONE 
Candle light is supposed to flatter a woman's complexion. 

HE 
She looked ugly, I tell you, fiendishly ugly. I wondered how 
anything so ugly had the right to be alive. 

RIGHT PHONE (Flat; statement) 
So you decided to kill her. 

HE 
No, I didn’t. I did not kill my grandmother. She died all by 
herself, many years later. I even went to her funeral. 

RIGHT PHONE 
Tsk ... tsk ... tsk ... You mean your attempt to kill your grand- 
mother didn’t succeed ? 

HE 
I had no intention of killing my grandmother. I merely wanted 
to teach her a lesson. 

BOTH PHONES 
That’s why you stuck the point of her long silver hat pin up 
through the seat of her favorite armchair? 

HE 
I did ... (Quickly). But it didn’t hurt her. 

RIGHT PHONE 
Because it was your cousin Elaine who sat down on it. 

HE 
Never mind Elaine. 

LEFT PHONE 


It injured her spine. 
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RIGHT PHONE 
She has been limping ever since. 
HE 
She didn’t have to giggle. 
RIGHT PHONE 
It served her right, did it? 
HE 
No; no; no. I had not planned to hurt Elaine. ... They all 
thought it was an accident. 
LEFT PHONE 


How lucky for you. 


RIGHT PHONE 
Your grandmother thought it was her fault. She thought she 
had left the hat pin on the chair. 
HE 
Perhaps. 
LEFT PHONE 
She felt guilty about Elaine for years. 
HE 
Perhaps. 
RIGHT PHONE 
Did you look smart in the mirror that day, punishing them 
both at once, and getting away with it? 
HE 
Oh... (He plays with his hammer.) 
RIGHT PHONE 
Well? How did you look that day? 
LEFT PHONE 
What sort of a face did you see? 
HE 
It was my grandmother’s fault! She didn’t have to laugh at 
my singing. It all happened because she laughed at my singing. 
RIGHT PHONE 
And Elaine didn’t have to giggle, did she? 
LEFT PHONE 
What if Elaine had not giggled? 
HE 
My grandmother claimed she had an ear for music. That’s why 
she laughed at my singing, to show off her ear for music. It 
was my grandmother’s vanity that gave Elaine her limp! 
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LEFT PHONE 


Poor Elaine. 


RIGHT PHONE 
She’s a switchboard operator now, and she hates it. 

HE 
I can’t help that. I told you it was my grandmother’s fault. 
She thought so herself. 

RIGHT PHONE 
What do you think? 

HE (Playing with the hammer) 
Elaine wouldn’t like her switchboard any better if she didn’t 
limp. 

LEFT PHONE 
Is that all you think? 

HE (Angry) 
I can’t help it. We all make adjustments. J work in an office. 
Why can’t she? Do you imagine I love my comptometer? 
(The shadows of Jesus and the gorilla bend over and operate 
comptometers : click; click; click.) 
Elaine didn’t have my talent. I was a gifted young poet, re- 
member.? I won a prize. An office is much more tragie for 
me. 

RIGHT PHONE 
You promised to marry Elaine as soon as you were of age. 

HE (Playing with the hammer) 
That was long ago. 


RIGHT PHONE 
Aren’t you of age yet? You’re almost forty. 

HE 
I’m too old now. 

LEFT PHONE 
Elaine still loves you. 

HE 
I can’t help that. 

LEFT PHONE 
Don’t you want to be loved? 

HE 


Not by Elaine. Not any more. ... She looks shabby. 
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RIGHT PHONE 
And you look so smart, bent over your adding machine. 
(The shadows of Jesus and the gorilla add: click; click; click.’ 
HE (Raising the hammer) 
Do you want to talk yourselves out of your two plush offices? 
RIGHT PHONE 
If you married Elaine, we wouldn’t have to talk so much. 
LEFT PHONE 
You wouldn’t have so many nightmares. 
HE (Swinging his hammer; shouting) 
She limps! I don’t want a wife who limps! 
(SILENCE) 
HE 
.. even if it was my fault! ... Precisely because it is my 
fault ! 
(A bright neon light flashes on over the mirror. The shadows 
of Jesus and the gorilla fade from the doors. The telephones 
hold their breath, clicking faintly. With averted eyes he walks 
toward the mirror, gropingly, his hammer raised, swinging it, 
smashing—not the mirror, but the light overhead. All lights 
go out. The telephones hang up. Overloud cooing of pigeons.) 
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JEAN VAUTHIER 


is one of France’s most provocative 
playwrights today. His themes are 
simple: self-involvement pushed to its 
extremes, which makes his characters— 
one in: Le Personnage Combattant (plus 
a hostile, pestering hotel employee); two 
in: Les Prodiges (plus the old nurse at 
the opening); three in: Le Réveur (plus 
the husband’s business acquaintance 
who leaves when the hero enters)—hold 
parallel, often extremely lyrical conver- 
sations until the climax takes place off 
stage. 

He has been much produced in France 
and Germany, never in the U.S. 

The following are several excerpts 
chosen from The Prodigies with the per- 
mission of the author, his publisher 
Gallimard, and his American agent 
Georges Borchardt. 


THE PRODIGIES 


A play in two parts; three characters; one setting. 

(Out of forty-two sequences, we have chosen: I, II, IV, V, 
XXXI, XXXV, and XLII) 

Orchestra before the end of the play—or a record. 

Duration of the play: approximately two hours, without allow- 
ing for the intermission. 


PERSONAE : 

GILLY — a young woman between twenty and 
twenty-five; lively and well dressed. 

THE OLD NURSE — an old woman of sweet and obstinate 
disposition. 

MARC — amature man, but without fat. 

SEQUENCE I 


As the curtain rises, MARC and THE OLD NURSE are 
standing near the rear wall. Her silhouette is picturesque: she 
is wearing something like a dressing gown, very full, with a 
short cape thrown over it. 

MARC is wearing a raincoat which he takes off slowly. He is 
a well-built man with a crew cut. His clothes are tired but 
elegant. 

With slow movements the man takes off his searf, his tie, 
his jacket, unbuttons his shirt collar and massages the muscles 
of his neck. He forgets to put his tie back on and leaves his 
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shirt collar open throughout the play. In spite of the casual- 
ness of his appearance, he is wearing extremely expensive shoes 
and handsome, rather loud argyle socks. 

The play evolves in a large vestibule which serves as a 
living room. It is in a state of disorder, full of contrasts: 
beautiful antiques stand next to cheap unpainted furniture. 


For example: a long kitchen table has been pushed against a | 


wall hung with fine authentic etchings; objects of many kinds 


are heaped on the table: a camera; knickknacks; fieldglasses. | 


magazines, models of industrial machinery. 


On the walls: working drawings and blueprints; a few 
paintings; two plaster busts; a fencer’s mask with foils; old | 


mirrors in gold-leaf frames. 


On the marble mantelpiece, a tall cylinder from a combus- 


tion motor replaces the usual statuette. 
Empty crystal vases. A single window, on the left, with- 
out curtains or glass, faces the door leading to the entrance 


hall—but above the door, a handsome altar fragment has been 


hung. Shelves with books. 


Several stuffed velvet dogs sprawl on the armchairs. 


Two rather large suitcases are lined up against the left | 


partition. 


The second door of the room faces the audience. It is ir | 
the back wall which does not rise to the ceiling, but serves as | 
a partition, dividing a room which used to be much bigger— | 
of which we now see only a part. This door leads to the other | 


rooms of the apartment. 


BERTHA : 
Anything that touches your heart touches me. . . that’s why | 
I suffer so... 
MARC 


Drivel ... I said: drivel ... Not EVIL; I said words, syllables, | 
vowels — sounds. One sound, many sounds; sounds to make | 
musie with. Drivel ... / and PLEASE! don’t talk to me about [| 
evil!’... and NUTS to the Archbishop’s snivel! (He coughs f 


and spits.) 
... I said ... What was I saying? 


I have a pain in my eyes on the side of my head... 
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BERTHA 
What’s wrong with you? 
MARC 
I can’t sleep. (Loud:) My head! — I can’t sleep for fear 
that a wave of life may fall back and make me choke, it falls 
back so far / that I wake up screaming... 
A second being, within me, is shrinking ... My skin is crump- 
ling... 
BERTHA 
I’ll go and make dinner. 
MARC 
I’ll go and make dinner ... And I, I’ve got my foot caught in 
what? 
In an envelope! —Precisely. 
He stands before the suitcases 
and examines them. 
And this situation pleases you, naturally. I suffer, and you 
suffer, but we are suffering in opposite directions. 
BERTHA 
Mare! 
MARC 
(Coughs and spits.) 
Wait ... wait ... before there was something else. Before prob- 
ing the drama of the inconstant nymph, there was something 
else — Before the commentary on my unhappiness was stuffed 


in an envelope ...... (He blows his nose.) 
BERTHA 
Just another letter, a few lines. . 
MARC 


You horrify me! No! Really, you seem to want me to have 
hopes ... that my debauchery ... / 
And yet it’s true. You’re delighted that my mistress is leaving, 
or pretending to leave. You must be delighted, or have you 
suddenly changed your outlook on sin? 
Are you denying your faith? 

BERTHA 
Rarely — or never — on this earth will you find such fidelity; 
such invincible tenderness... 

MARC 


As yours? 
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BERTHA 
What are you saying? 
MARC (Loud :) 
I said: as yours? 
BERTHA 
Yes. 
MARC 
Why did you say that? 
BERTHA (With tears in her voice :) 
Because it hurts me to see you this way. 
I am nearing my end on earth and you're upsetting me. 
MARC 
Isn’t it frightening to think that besides you ... that after 
you’re gone I will be desperate?/ When you die... 
BERTHA 
Oh no! Desperation is forbidden, everywhere, for ever. Let 
life, after me, be full of joy and peace. Especially yours. . 
MARC 
Be quiet. With him what greatness, what deeds. The worst of 
what I have lived has already put marks on my face that you 
can’t see. 
BERTHA 
Oh my God, to hear you laugh again as you used to, a child’s 
laughter, just once ... a beautiful child... 
MARC 
Is it your love that keeps me from living? 
BERTHA (In tears; impulsively :) 
Oh! Mare! Send me away! Don’t listen! Don’t keep me 
any longer — or else, run from this house, from this town... 
MARC 
You hate a hateful girl, but you shouldn’t be capable of that. 
BERTHA 
Oh Mare, here you live in sin, — and you are perfecting that 
state to such a degree that I am fading away with suffering... 
MARC 


Torturer ! 
How do you expect me to break / with her /, since we are 
welded together / by the senses. 
BERTHA 
noah But, she is going away! 
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MARC 
Don’t hope too soon. She hasn’t had the courage to look me 
in the eye... 


Bw 
(Violently :) When I’m ready / (With a sneering laugh:) I’ll 
do with her as I please ... ! ——Still, I hate her for being 
able to upset me. 
BERTHA 


Be quiet. 
Mare, you ought to get married. 


SEQUENCE II 
tiie ht Look, I plucked a little ivy leaf for you; here it is. Here, 
look at it. 


MARC 

You sound as though you wanted to be forgiven .. . 
BERTHA 

Mare! 
MARC 


rn that you want me to forget the day I found some sort of 
amulet ... or God knows what ... sewn into my lining. 
(MARC takes the little ivy leaf in his hand. Upset:) ... I’ve 
never seen such a tiny leaf / ... I’ve never seen such a pure, 
delicate little leaf. 

BERTHA 
Yes, I thought you would like it. It was the prettiest of all; 
it presented itself, it stood out with a calm sort of coquettish- 
ness. It’s a perfect beauty, isn’t it? 

MARC (With a lump in his throat :) 
It touches me deeply. 

BERTHA 
Don’t be so moved by a simple leaf, stolen from the whole 
population of leaves. 

MARC 
... It is the kiss of the earth ... 

BERTHA 
The kiss of light, the kiss of flowering stems from another kind 
of kiss, Mare, one which lasts day and night. 
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SEQUENCE IV 
Brilliant entrance of Gilly. 
Her coat swirls. GILLY does not look at MARC — she has no | 
reason to look at Mare, and she does not see him. If her eyes 
fall on her partner, it happens only inadvertently during several | 
of the following sequences. 
MARC, for his part, looks at GILLY only occasionally. At the 
moment he is looking at the young woman’s feet. 
Moreover, the lines of the two characters don’t try to answer 
each other; one interrupts the other, and vice versa. Each says 
what he has to say. 
Each has his own attitude, but the two characters, speaking to 
each other with backs turned — or MARC slowly pursuing 
GILLY — form a ‘‘plastic duo’’, attitudes (almost poses)— 
gestures which are not those of ordinary behavior. 
GILLY (High, clear voice; 
whimpering :) 
Oh! I’m eold, the little wolves are shivering in their lair... 
MARC 
What little wolves? 
GILLY (While she talks, she begins to 
take off her street clothes. 
She is elegant, stunning, 
casual.) 


The little hearts are shivering / 
MARC 


Never, never / 

GILLY 
There were pots of dried geraniums... / 

MARC 
NEVER before have you worn such high heels... 

GILLY 
FOR EVER I'll see them, dried by the frost / 

MARC 
All at once you’ve grown several inches. Is that so you can 
leave me with a heel sticking in my ribs? 

GILLY (Loud lamentation :) 
In a dressing gown on a balcony, a long, long baleony, blackened 
by rain, on a winter’s night—I’m not going to make phrases, 
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but the night was also particularly long —NO! I was not a 
prisoner on that baleony, but I wanted to die. A gentle dis- 
heveled girl next to bitter herbs which frost had dried in their 
boxes. My life itself was already disheveled—How I suffered 
in spite of eau de Cologne rub-downs. 
I must have looked rather beautiful, bending my perfumed body 
over the street. I seemed to be waiting for my hair to grow 
without restraint, grow long enough for some stranger 
(Urgently :) the least passerby to climb it! Romeo! A savior! 
Someone !— 

——I wanted to become tubercular, ete. . . 
I had been thrown among overturned stars — It’s been three 
years already, plus last year... 
Oh, how I suffered —(Change of tone:) although death doesn’t 
interest me. (Former tone :) Persecuted; —how cold I was. . 
BREAK 
Grezy? Where is my dog? My pet, my darling dog, my 
favorite? Where is he? 
(She looks around the room.) 


(Former tone:) Four long years . . . —already the child and 
vice were fighting ... 


MARC (Going toward her :) 
(With a certain nonchalanee :) 
My sulking child; my novelty; my inexhaustible little well of 
eroticism . . . Quick, add goodness to your power, or else you'll 
become a bit excrementitious . . . No, I didn’t say anything, 
no nothing at all... ! 
(Completely turned toward GILLY who puts down her bag and 
shakes out her hair :) 
Gilly, I got your letter —It’s atrocious. 
—Gilly, I’m offering you a life in the only reasonable world: 
the world of the extraordinary ... / 


GILLY (Her hat in her hand :) 
Life passes! Everything increases, except my youth. I’m 
ready to do something with my hands: I just told Monique 
(Violently :) Anything, I don’t care what, but I want to live, 
just to be alive—alive! ah! to live! to live! 
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MARC 
You shouldn’t see your miracles as different from mine. — Your 
letter is unreceivable / 


GILLY 
To go away! / I talked to her. —She was petrified. / 

MARC (Toward Gilly :) 
; remember, for instance / 

GILLY 
Grezy! Where on earth is my dog? 

MARC 
that extraordinary moment, when I bought you / a bathing 
suit / for the first time; / 

GILLY 

Narrow-minded, stubborn, schemer-in-chief, that’s my pal, my 
big brother, my incestuous father —and finally : temporary, and 
more and more broke- / 

MARC 
; remember — and I thought of it because yesterday when I 
was rummaging around I discovered that bathing suit under a 
dresser. 

GILLY 
—and so pleased about it, the imbecile! Flat broke! 

MARC 
(No longer talking directly to GILLY ; speaking with an effort 
toward warm persuasion :) 
Poor torn rag; soiled with dust —Remember, do you remember 
that triumph? (Raising his voice; forbidding GILLY’s voice :) 
Are you sure that the whole earth wasn’t covered with flowers 
to celebrate that moment? 

GILLY (Puts her hat on the dresser :) 

I want to believe it, stupid as it is. / 

MARC 
I had made my purchase; / 

GILLY (Rapidly :) 
—of course one can’t buy one’s destiny at the fortune teller’s... 

MARC 
; must I admit that I had certain hidden motives? 

GILLY 
One has to believe in something. I told them about my 
excursion; / 





MARC 
I was laughing at my little scheme! . 
GILLY 
; my legs were trembling. The extravagant setting, all sorts 
of things piled up on top of one another, the ancient owls; 
draperies (Declaiming :) —‘‘I see the profile of a man... ”’ 
MARC 
... [ almost ran, in the street. I laughed at myself laughing. 
I said to myself: my little girl is waiting for me, she loves me 
—Oh how great it’s going to be... ! / 
GILLY 
‘You will be happy... ! And you are going to travel!’’ / 
MARC 
How good it’s going to be! 
... And you put the bathing suit on, hiding yourself, you were 
such a child. And then you came out, all smiles. (With 
slightly precious desolation :) But unfortunately you were no 
longer in the dining room. There you were, instantaneously 
transported to the sea shore, surrounded by sand, by a demure 
ocean. / 
GILLY 
When I told Monique about it, she laughed out loud. / 
MARC 
You looked as though you were posing for a seaside photo- 
grapher —unfortunately much more than dressed / delicately 
graceful .. . 
GILLY 
‘“‘T see your freedom!’’ I was sitting across from her, I 
was terribly impressed. I don’t know, that setting... / 
MARC 
But then you had a delicious inspiration: you pouted insinuat- 
ingly (Exalting himself :) a dream passed in your eyes / and / 
by sleight of hand / you took off your bathing suit, and Venus 
was born between the chairs, and the paintings lost their 
colors / Venus! (Loud:) Truly! Indescribably! —and you 
had done it on purpose — For me! 
GILLY 
‘‘Immeasurable joy! You will be rid of the person you detest,”’ 
she said to me — Really? How! I’m afraid (a little) I gave 
her a thousand franes —and I ran out —After all, everything 
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had gone well. 
In the street I almost ran; I went up to Monique’s and I gave 
myself a rub-down, like a race horse. Rolande was there, 
Elizabeth, Alexander! 

MARC (Now very close to her and 

looking at her :) 

(Intense; wishing absolutely, truly to establish contact.) 
... Oh, don’t go way, don’t leave me. 

GILLY (Her hands to her forehead :) 


Oh yes .. . —————— Oh I feel sick; I’m going to be very 
sick... 
What are you thinking about... ? 
MARC 
... Fatality. 


eaaied If you were gentle and charitable you would 

have a violin in your bosom, and I would draw 

from it an indescribable song. 
If you were honest, you would discover the poignant immodesty 
that is the privilege of honest women... 

GILLY 

I’d do anything for you. I could blow up a train if it were 
necessary. 
Why couldn’t I be your little sacred mare? 


SEQUENCE XXXII 


MARC 
Why didn’t I have the heart to contradict you ... I should not 
have put up with this dog, for example. (Mare takes Dog-Grezy 
and throws it into an armchair, — without violence.) 
GILLY (Vehemently; with urgency :) 
I’ve always loathed that dog. I used its affection, but that was 
my loneliness. 
MARC 
May I be sb lonely... 
“« , . » Moreover, he was pulling her in his wake toward the question of hunches 
and intuitions. But Gilly’s tendency toward the imaginary and non-material 
remained in the realm of the ordinary.” 
1) Besides her violent and sulking struggle with Marc and her strong, obsessive 
grudge against the nurse, lly thus expresses her “bad ”*  mainl: 
through the two facts she tells: her recent confidential visit with a frien 


Monique, and the consultation with a fortune teller she had just before 
that (and of which she tells Monique). 
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GILLY (Graciously cynical :) 
I like animals better than people, and cats better than dogs / 
(She seizes Dog-Grezy.) 

MARC 

idaaad so alone, 

GILLY (Ardent :) 
But if I like stuffed dogs better than cats—real cats (Fero 
ciously :) it’s because with stuffed dogs you can tear out an eye 
without getting bitten! There! I reject him!! (Gilly tears 
a button eye out of Dog-Grezy.) 

MARC 
Oooough!! ... ! — How he must have suffered! 

GILLY (Getting excited :) 
He makes me sick! 

MARC 
Go ahead, finish... 

GILLY (Intent; beside herself :) 
Dirty dog! (Dog-Grezy loses his paws and tail. He lands in 
a corner. 

A rather long, heavy silence. 
Gilly, no longer violent. Her breasts heaving. She paces 

up and down a little, staring into nothing.) 


SEQUENCE XXXIII 

(She turns toward Marc :) 

... You’re tricking me... 
MARC 
GILLY 

You don’t care ... Shall we buy a dozen? 
MARC 

me. s « 


SEQUENCE XXXV 

GILLY (Shouts) 
I beg you—Mare! Watch out ! ! Ma-r- e!! 
(From here on, the most leaping, exhausting paroxysmal period 
of improvisation capable of being torn from the throat of a 
young woman.') 


1) Diverse poses; body loose—and often impeding Marc, paralyzing him. 
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But I’m perverse !—(Quick:) I love fake, I like lies. I love 
everything that’s fake. I love everything that’s evasive, that’s 
destructive, that’s caressing, that’s pleasuring, that’s numbing. 
I love fake, fake, fake, fake. (Hanging on to him:) Mare, 
everything deceitful is good, (Quick:) imitation and warmed 
over, and I love a brilliant burst—I like to roll without feeling 
a bump—Ma-r-e and I love—I adore—I adore everything they 
show at the movies, —I love the country at home, made of 
artificial straw and I love the vivid colors that whip my shri- 
velled emotions—I’ve come back from it all without ever leaving, 
I am perverse, Mare-Mare! I don’t like to see my lover’s face. 
I am perverse, I love the smell of my sweat, I’d like—ah I would 
like everything to be more mixed—planned—That everything be 
in pictures, that the music never stop, the sweet music on the 
radio—you know I love it when the women announcers pretend to 
be old friends of the listeners—Well, I like that, Mare-Marc- 
Mare !—because, if you start with fake, (Quick :) fake-real and 
fake-luxury and reproductions and millions of useless objects, 
you’ve got all the machines in the world on the job!! Oh listen 
to me for once, I don’t like the radio because they’re all so happy 
on it (Expressive and tragic :), with jazz which is life pure and 
diverse / passionate as a nightclub, and then there is this lousy 
classical music which sneaks up on you and you have to stop 
and listen—I don’t want it—I don’t want it—I don’t want it! 
Mare, I want all the girls to be forced into beauty contests— 
and then, you know (Short laugh in the trance :) there are those, 
it seems, who act in very special films! Ah! That’s really 
something !— (Quick :) I don’t like the country and I don’t like 
the city, I’d love a cozy little place, but the coziest little place 
would be my—car! My Santa Claus: It’s the automobile 
show !—I’d make all the cathedrals in plastic and turn them into 


dimestores!!! And the one that’s true is the one that sells the | 


most; The Louvre isn’t up to dirty magazines! because in the 
magazines there’s zest—and in the Louvre there’s nothing but 
tourists !—— 

Ah! I wish cigarettes were two feet long—and I like to 
read books from the back—besides I read less and less—reading 
is reflecting, —you get me—And I’ve gone past that stage— 
and if everything were in pictures—and if people didn’t read 
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we’d be much happier, because we’d have fewer problems—-and 
there would be fewer and fewer problems if small talk replaced 
big talks; if the most important news was in the fashion pages; 
if the tragic stories were told for laughs or perverted, piggishly, 
and stupid, stupid!—Ah Mare, if the papers wanted to con- 
centrate on bums and cars and movies / how astute that would 
be (Hyper-frantic :) and cozy, because it would bring in lots of 
mon--ey! And that’s also why I would abominate painting, yes 
abominate it / if there weren’t any reproductions (Very quick :) 
Reproductions, that’s for me, they belong to me—they’re cute, 
they’re convenient. You have the masterpieces at your finger- 
tips—and then afterwards you throw them in the garbage! !— 
That’s cunning—That’s slick—That’s chintzy—That’s better— 
Everything fake is good, especially when one is running the 
world! and in a ear, the bigger the car, the more you run the 
world. Remember, when you ran over that guy, well, what did 
I say afterwards? !!!... 


MARC (Starting; flaring up :) 
What? No no, he threw himself under me... 


GILLY 
You ran him down or didn’t you run him down? 
MARC 
A deplorable accident .. . 
GILLY 
And then, what did I say? I said: ‘‘There’s one idiot less!”’ 
(Quick :) Exactly! He only had to look where he was going. 
We were right!! That’s why, when you lose the war, it’s better 
to get on the right side of the conquerors, it’s to one’s advant 
age—And think of all the trouble we had afterwards, after the 
accident, all that wasted time, all those papers to fill out (Yell- 
ing:) We really made up for killing him!! 
(Mare: throat rattle.) 
(Gilly exhausted and whining, her head thrown back, rock- 
ing :) 
GILLY 
(In a much lower voice:) And yet there was a time I really 
loved humanity, in the silence of cement and concrete—yes, I 


was never happier. There was a huge, an immense stair- 
way...! 





MARC (joining in, uplifted and as if 
having lost control of him- 
self) : 

(Loud :) —I see steps and steps—steps—steps—steps—steps— 
steps—steps and steps!!! 

GILLY 

Yes!!—— A vertical building standing above the city... I 
visited the conerete, and more concrete... / 

MARC (With a sort of furious enthu- 
siasm :) 

And the memory will remain of a prodigious innovation, like 
millions of iron bars drowned in the thicknesses —in the kidneys, 
in the fu-ture! 


GILLY (Ardent :) 
(Loud) A vertical city! 
MARC 
And the weak will perish engulfed in their miseries——I used 
to know how to crush... / 
GILLY 
A vast region and raised by hand, and where there was nothing, 


nothing but repetition, the same small box—but lined up and 
piled up by the thousands, so high that we defied the ocean— 
Then I was no one and then this man-made world awaited me— 
for me! for me! So that, if I get off on the wrong floor, I 
lose my past, my present—that I gather the beauty of silence, 
and the indifference of light —Because, you know, at the 
seashore, not one rock is like another, not one—But that’s stupid 
nature—Whereas there everything was planned for uniformity 

The dwellings of men! It was constructed—it was per- 
verse—and there was no one; men had left, leaving the traces 
of their acts, and there was nothing there, nothing, nothing, one 
was utterly lost, happy not to be wanting anything anymore... 
I was happy... 
(Gilly half fainting :) 
(Voluble :) I ecouldn’t imagine that we would reach the lowest 
of the lower depths.(Clamoring :) I too want to find the pebbles 
again, the beach and the herds of white elephants, the spray, the 
waves on their way to the shores... 

(Mare is at the door, rear 


stage.) 





MARC (Seriously :) 

... I’m going, protected by the tips of your breasts... . 
GILLY 

No! !——Ah——I’m leaving!! 
MARC 

Stay here! 


SEQUENCE XLI 
(Mare has left. Suddenly we hear him yell; scream.) 
Ah!!! ... Ah! ... My God! ... Ah. 
Disaster! ... (The refizctions disappear.) 

(Mare appears, horrified, on the threshold. A guttural 
scream and he disappears again. 

We hear the shocks of capsizing furniture, and new cries, 
roared by Mare. 

During these seconds, Gilly remains petrified. Mare re- 
appears, livid.) 


SEQUENCE XLII 
— We must have embroidered sheets .. . 


She burned alive 


(Mare staggers and advances a few steps.) 
My nurse is dead, burned in the flames of the kitchen hearth. 
She’s been devoured. I pulled her out of the fire, very small— 
(Loud :) shriveled! (Shouting:) The bones visible! 

GILLY (Long strident ery :) 


(Mare pants.) 
MARC (Shouted :) 


. oh love!! 


Purity is the fodder of hatred for those whose lips have stam- 
mered love . 

GILLY 
Marc! 
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MARC (Sobs, tears) (Rather loud :) 
You'll come (Loud :), you’ll come, day of my happiness, of my 
death rattle. You'll be there, vermin already under my tongue. 
You'll come, agony. 


She was a measureless particle of immeasurable love. . . 
(Strong; worn out; to Gilly :) 

What did you say?... 

(In an uncertain voice, contracted, with sudden outbursts :) 
... Tiny paws; charred hooks—And yet those fine little bands 
were never soiled. Not the soot, nor the grease, nor the burns 
of every day ... Candor covered them. —(Torn:) —And yet 
those hands would even wash and knead my face! Long ago!— 
... But the fire searched out the small bones of her fingers 
(Loud :) and it found them!! 


The gestures of life, these hands accomplished them. She loved; 
she gave birth.—This one was strong. She kept out of her own 
way. 
She feared sin. 
In sleep she regained the freshness of adolescence. 
But her lips have burst. 
... She sealed fish and did the washing with a smile. And all 
her thoughts were turned toward beauty. This one loved. 
(In tears, loud :) 

... I bit! I bit! Only a little while ago I assailed her with 
sarcasms !—atro/cious/ly ! 

(To Gilly, loud :) —What have you done ... ! 

GILLY 
Yes, I said things, I went out there—I found her / —I told 
her / that you didn’t love her / that she had failed / that she 
was rejected, despised ... I was making it up... 
MARC (Loud and drawn out :) 

What have you done? ... / She couldn’t have died willingly !— 
(Wrenched voice; Mare suddenly dangerous, ready to strangle 
”* tit ib ao tetas oe ee 


g 
It lasted just long enough to trouble the spectator and confess its true 
nature before rebelling. 


These semi-coincidences, half-conclusions, suddenly so tragically resolved 


gave fleetingly or effect of the play. This lasted for a short moment, 
then jumped back immediately. 


—™~ Po wt DB’ OD 
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Gilly :) Horror! It’s you! Impulsively, with all your strength— 
horror / The breath of beasts is sweet.—Where are your fangs! 
Your heaving flanks; monstrous cheetah, come here,—I going to 
BREAK 
(Suddenly stopped; frozen; broken gestures :) 
— No! 
(Clamoring:) Ah! Ah! You are forgiven! 
You are forgiven ... Ah ... (He doubles over and takes a few 
steps, sideways, head thrown back.) 

GILLY (Terrified :) 
Marc! 

MARC (Ravaged and transported — 

Foaming at the lips :) 

Monster. Something has touched your forehead, brightened 
it... She has forgiven you ... (Stumbling:) Ah! I fall on a 
colored door! 

GILLY (She loses Mare and screams.) 
Mare! 

MARC (Loud, in a higher pitch. Wide- 

eyed :) 


I cut myself open on a sharp rock.—Canals what are you freight- 
ing? [ thought that your mirrors reflected calm voyages on your 
flat horizons. / 


GILLY 

Marc! 
MARC 

And not this dazzling on a purple background / 

GILLY 
Marc! 

MARC (Loud :) 
... Endless forms—circles—square stars—I founder, immersed 
in dazzling depths—(Gestures of slow resistance:) no No! I’m 
unworthy (Transported :) and kissed, oh, kissed! (Contrast of 
tone and in tears:) I can’t! This would be like good for evil. 
I’m not worthy. (In his former tone:) I’m being dragged 
through a curtain of tears! An ocean looks at me—A single 
glance reflected everywhere! O smile you will be born again! 
— You came from another smile—and the shape of the amphora 
enlightened our race! ... Women! Women without number, your 
hips have given the sons of earth and it is of one of you that 
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he was born (Louder:) he who takes me—O! Prodigal !—who 
crushes me—The limits! (Violently :) Pebbles! I want to go 
barefoot in your countries, I want to go dry!!) —(Jump:) 0 
terror !—o terrifying need ... I’d like the intercession of ... 
(In a sort of provocation, furiously, Mare in tears. Contrasts :) 
Are there no medals here?!! Let me kiss them.—Let me be 
brave. Let my kisses brave the sarcasms—my very own sar- 
easms of yesterday! (With his previous verve :) Radiant form, 
you who redeem the sins of the world, lean toward me! Woman, 
among women, full of grace. Redeemer of men!!... 
(Vacillating, arms crossed. Toward us. Cries out:) Gilly! 
Gilly! I ask your pardon, I perverted you! No one but me. 
Go! You will not be alone! You can be blessed! Even you! 
...even me!...... (Two steps forward; rearing; eyes staring :) 
(Change of tone—most natural—great intensity; loud and fast :) 
— Everywhere — 
Before the crowd of jeered children, I will be 
there. They will roll, obscene maps of seduc- 
tions clutched in their hands; I will strike the 
foreheads of hairy men; they will roll. 
I will crush the shadow on the faces of the 
profit-mongers. I will die at the crossroads. 
—in the dust of familiar routes. 
ORCHESTRA 
(Suspension of Mare’s words. Several measures—loud and 
full—of Tchaikovsky’s concerto :) 
—I will be there, at the heart of the crowds 
assailed by the lie, by iniquities. I will leave 
my friends, I will bite the tongue of prestige, 
I will wash the poor (Swelling voice to domin- 
ate the music:), they will receive me in their 
DIMINISHED city. I will be there. Come, days of my life. 
ORCHESTRA They are there, the fruits of love. Come, days 
of my life; the ocean has crept over a land of 
chalk. 


(Two steps backward :) 


1) 





Gilly takes her two suitcases and leaves by the hall door. 


CURTAIN 
Orchestra music for a few seconds, and decrescendo. 


“Left alone, at the front of the stage, indescribably ravaged, Marc was cayims 
that he had found the country he was looking for. And, emphasized trait of his 
character, he was rocking his former frenzies in a new ardor and a new cause; 
he dedicated himself to obscurity and new beginnings.” 

e should have the feeling that the nurse alone gave herself. The major 
effect of the play being therefore the one which was not seen.’ 

ght to the end, to the lassoing of the rebel, —of the monster— everything 
had been voluntarily‘ ‘played on words”. (For instance the tra rap of the light 
effects on the ceiling.) The miracle of the play existed nevertheless, like an 
eye turned inside out and re-appearing a different color: “Metamorphosis” of 
the character of Marc. 

And the prodigies evoked are defined, not by Marc’s mouth, but by a 
brilliance parallel to his silhouette. From the dislocation of one effect to the 
next re-dislocation, of false prodigies in utopias, of fictitious allusions, of mirages 
of prestige, an intention registers itself: to show prodigies here, there and every- 
where: love for the uncreated alloyed with that for creatures. In the face of 
this discovery — or of these re-discoveries—Marc raises his arms.—But doubt- 
less, he should express more violence than love! 


Translated by Ursule Molinaro, Venable Herndon 
and Lane Dunlop 


Announcing a new series: 
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is a San Francisco actor and director, 
and the author of short stories, a novel 
and many plays, most of which have 
been produced or published. 


THE TICKET 


(The curtain comes up on a bare wall with six doors in it. The 
doors are all alike. The stage is bare of furniture except for a 
desk and two chairs on the downstage right apron. The Sign 
Painter is seated on top of a small step-ladder by the first door. 
He has just finished painting the words, ‘‘Tradesmen’s En- 
trance’’ over the door. The Announcer comes in briskly through 
the second door, earrying a microphone. He is a well-dressed, 
correctly handsome man with a vastly socthing voice.) 


The Announcer: (Calls) Miss ffolliot! 
(Miss ffolliot, dressed in a bathing suit, en- 
ters through the third door. She pushes a 
eart on which there is a gold-fish bow] filled 
with lottery tickets. A Man in the Front 
Row emits a wolf-whistle.) 
No disturbances, please. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, let me repeat the simple rules so 
that there will be no confusion or disap- 
pointment. There will be one—only one— 
drawing. The manufacturer of our pro- 
duct assumes no responsibility for duplicate 
entries. Employees of the manufacturer, 
their families and immediate relatives are, 
of course, not eligible. Miss ffolliot, are 
you ready? 
(A drum roll: Miss ffolliot draws a ticket. 
Number A-three-one-six-one-double zero. 
I repeat, number A-three-one-six-one-double | 
zero. Look at your ticket stubs, please. | 
The winner must be present to be eligible. | 
Is the holder of that ticket in the house? 
For the last time, number A-three-one-six: | 

one-double zero! 


(From a seat toward the back of the house) | 
It’s me! It’s me! I have it! 
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The Announcer : 


Cathy : 


The Announcer : 


Cathy : 


The Announcer : 


Cathy : 


The Announcer : 


Cathy : 


The Announcer : 
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Number A-three-one-six-one-double zero? 


Yes. I have it! (To the people next to 
her) Let me out, please. (She runs down 
the aisle) I can’t understand it, I’ve never 
won anything before. 


Step up here, please. Now just let us check 
the ticket, my dear. 

(The Sign Painter finishes the word ‘‘In’’ 
and moves his ladder to the third door and 
commences painting the word ‘‘Out’’ over 
it.) 


(Who is now on stage) I’m so surprised I 
don’t know what to say. 


Just let me see the ticket, please. 


The ticket? (She opens her hand and stares 
unbelievingly : there is nothing in it) But 
what’s happened to it? I had it right in 
my hand a second ago. 


(Soothingly) Of course, of course. Look 
in your bag. You might have put it there. 


(Opening her bag in panic) No. I had it 
right in my hand. (She strews objects 
about the stage in a desperate search for the 
ticket) I wouldn’t think of putting it in 
my bag. (She turns the bag upside down.) 


Could you have dropped it in the aisle? 
(She starts to go back down the aisle) 
Never mind, the ushers will look for it 
(Ushers come down the aisle with spot- 
lights) Ladies and gentlemen, the manu- 
facturer of our product sincerely regrets 
this unforeseen delay. While the ushers 


Man in Front Row 


The Announcer : 


Man in Front Row 


The Announcer : 


Man in Front Row 


Cathy : 


The Announcer : 
An Usher : 


The Announcer : 


are searching for the ticket I want to take 
this opportunity to bring you a message 
from our sponsors— 


: (Rising and addressing the audience) Now, 


that’s bad luck, isn’t it? Just when you 
think you have a thing — bango! it slips 
through your fingers! 


(Trying to speak over him) Have you that 
run-down headachy feeling? Are you 
operating under par? 


: (Who will not be shut up) But that’s the 


way it is, friends. It’s August fifteenth 
and you’re out in front by ten games in 
the National League— 


Is your alimentary canal sluggish and stop- 
ped up? Do you often complain of hard- 
to-locate pains? 


: (Louder) —and then, zowie! Your star 


pitcher breaks his leg sliding into second 
and you end up in the cellar! 


But I had it, I tell you, I had it right in my 
hand! 


Ushers, have you found anything? 
Sorry. Nothing at all. 


Well, my dear, the manufacturers of our 
product are very, very sorry, but we'll 
have to consider the drawing closed for the 
evening. But remember, ladies and gentle- 
men, next week’s prize will be doubled 
again. We continue doubling the prize un- 
til the lucky winner claims it— 
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Cathy : (In tears) But I had it! 


The Announcer: No doubt you did, my dear. But don’t be 
upset, we see to it that you don’t go away 
empty-handed. For your cooperation, our 
sponsor wants to present you with a giant 
economy-sized package of— 


The Psychiatrist: (Who has just entered through the fourth 
door) Just a minute, if you please. 


The Announcer: Yes? 


The Psychiatrist: (He speaks with a tone of vast authority.) 
Let me suggest that you are not acting with 
impartiality. It appears to me that it 
should be a very simple matter to show 
where this girl mislaid the ticket. 


The Announcer: I am sorry, but the ushers have looked 
everywhere for it. 


The Psychiatrist: Then you can have no possible objection if 
I were to ask her a few simple questions. 


The Announcer: Just a minute, now— 
The Psychiatrist: (Cutting him off) My card. 
Cathy : Please let him help! 


The Announcer: Look here sir, we appreciate your interest, 
but I’m afraid the drawing is already over—- 


Man in Front Row: Oh, no it isn’t! Fair play! Fair play! 
(He runs onto the stage waving a piece of 
paper.) I just read the rules again. Here’s 
what it says: ‘‘The winner must present 
the lucky ticket within one hour of the 
drawing or yield all interest in the prize.” 


The Announcer: (Incredulously) It says that? 


Main in Front Row : Read it for yourself. 


The Psychiatrist: Then we have an hour to find the ticket. 
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The Announcer : 


Sign Painter : 


The Announcer : 


Sign Painter : 


The Psychiatrist : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Cathy : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Cathy : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Cathy : 


The Psychiatrist : 


(Consulting his watch) Fifty minutes. 
(Turns to go) But you'll never find ir. 
Come, Miss ffolliot. (He starts to leave 
through the fifth door. The Sign Painter 
who is now sketching a window on the blank 
stretch of wall, runs to stop him.) 


Wait! Not that one. (He leads the 
Announcer to the door marked ‘‘Out.’’) 


I’m going to get the manager and put a stop 
to this nonsense. 


This one please. Don’t you read signs? 
(The Announcer and Miss ffolliot go out.) 


Now, young lady, if I could ask you a few 
questions? Good. (He leads her to the 
downstage desk.) Sit down, please. Make 
yourself comfortable. (Takes out a note- 
book and fountain pen) Now, if you please, 
name? 


Cathy. Catherine Grommet. G-R-O-dou- 
ble-M-E-T. (She looks on his notebook to 
be sure he gets it right.) It’s a funny 
name, isn’t it? It’s how they tie sails on, 
you know. 


Address? 


To keep them from coming loose and flap- 
ping in the wind. 


Address? 
One-one-two-six south—(pause) 


South? 


I know you are going to think it’s very | 
strange but—just now—I can’t remember | 
the name of the street— 


That’s very important. (Writes) 





Cathy : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Cathy : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Cathy : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Cathy : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Cathy : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Sign Painter : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Sign Painter : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Cathy : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Cathy : 


It’s on the tip of my tongue. 
That’s not important. Age? 


Twenty-two. 
ninth. 


Twenty-three next August 


Philosophy ? 
What? 
Philosophy ? 


I don’t know what you mean. 


Good. Occupation. 


I’ve just remembered the name of the 
street. It’s Pandora. One-one-two-six 
South Pandora Street. 


I’m sorry, its too late to be relevant. 
(To the Sign Painter) May I ask what you 
are doing on that wall? 


I’m putting in a window. The architect 
must have left it out by mistake. 


A window? In Paint? 


It’s all-weather paint. 


(Shakes his head, gives up the discussion 
and turns back to Cathy.) Miss Grommet, 
we are confronted with a problem which 
ean only be solved with your cooperation. 
If we are to find this ticket you must hav- 
the will to find it. Do you understand? 
Yes. 


Good. Now I want you to concentrate for 
a few moments on all the places you might 
have lost it. 


But they’ve already looked in the aisle and 
I went through my bag and— 
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The Psychiatrist : 


Cathy : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Cathy : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Cathy : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Cathy : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Miss Atterberry : 


The Girls: 


Come now, that’s not what I mean. Not at 
all. Close your eyes and think back. You 
must think of me as a friend, Cathy, or 
we'll get no place at all. 


(Closing her eyes) Well, I should like to, 
but really— 


(Interrupting) Later you may come to re- 
bel against me, but we must start with 
mutual trust and confidence. Eyes closed? 
Good. Now, what do you remember? 


Nothing. 
Nothing? 


Well, I keep thinking of the mailman on 
our block. He wears high boots because he’s 
afraid of dogs biting him. 


Farther. Go back farther. 
T am trying, really I amn— 


Just let the memories come of their own 
accord, Cathy, don’t force them, don’t .. . 


(Lights dim on the desk. Miss Atterberry 
comes briskly down the aisle, followed by 
Emily, Jane, and Ann. Miss Atterberry is 
a boney, tweedy, resolute woman who ear- 
ries a knapsack on her shoulders. The 
three girls who follow her are dressed in 
green and white uniforms and are obviously 
exhausted.) 


(In the aisle) Watch out for scorpions, 
girls. You ean recognize them by their 
eurved tails and the sting at the end. Are 
you paying attention? 


(In unison) Yes, Miss Atterberry. 





Miss Atterberry : 


The Girls: 


Miss Atterberry : 


Jane: 


Miss Atterberry : 


The Girls: 


Miss Atterberry : 


Emily : 


Miss Atterberry : 


Emily : 


Miss Atterberry : 


Emily : 


Miss Atterberry : 


The Girls: 


Jane: 


Miss Atterberry : 


Cathy : 
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Don’t turn over any nasty rotten old bran- 
ches or look under slimy rocks. That’s 
where they live. 


Yes, Miss Atterberry. 


Keep to the center of the trail and don’t lag 
behind. 


Is it much further, Miss Atterberry? 


Only another mile to the top. 
girls, no one’s tired, are they? 


But, come 


(Wearily) No Miss Atterberry. 


Because if any of the girls is really tired she 
can take the Tenderfoot Trail back to camp. 
Of course, Troop Eighty will have the laugh 


on us if they get to the top first, won’t 
they ? 


I have a blister on my heel, Miss Atterberry 


You’re going to be a brave girl about it, 
aren’t you, Emily? 


Yes, Miss Atterberry. 


You’re not going to give up just when we’re 
so close, are you? 


No, Miss Atterberry. 


I knew I could count on you, Emily. 
(Pause) But where is Cathy? 


(Together) 
berry. 


We don’t know, Miss Atter- 


She sat down to rest. 


(Calling) 
that girl? 


Cathy! Cathy! Now where ix 


(Rising from the desk) 


Here I am, Miss 
Atterberry. 
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Miss Atterberry : 


Cathy : 


Miss Atterberry : 


Cathy : 


Miss Atterberry : 


The Girls : 


Miss Atterberry : 


Cathy : 


Miss Atterberry : 


Cathy : 


Miss Atterberry : 


The Girls: 


Miss Atterberry : 


The Girls: 


Miss Atterberry : 


Get into line. Where have you been? 


I stopped to pick some flowers. (She gives 
Miss Atterberry an imaginary bouquet.) 


That’s very sweet of you, I’m sure, but I 
hope you realize that you have kept us all 
waiting— 


And these pretty orange mushrooms. 
sents her with imaginary mushrooms) 


(Pre- 


Mushrooms? Girls, these are poisonous toad- 
stools. I have warned you against picking 
them, haven’t I? 


(Together) Yes, Miss Atterberry. 


Cathy, wash your hands this very minute. 
Wash them until you get every last bit of 
that nasty stickiness off. 


(Meekly) Yes, Miss Atterberry. 


And when you have finished, take the Ten- 
derfoot Trail back to camp and report to 
Miss Allen. Do you hear me? 


Yes, Miss Atterberry. 


(Looking at her watch) By her lack of team 
spirit, Cathy has held us up for fifteen min. 
utes. It is very likely that Troop Eighty 
is reaching the summit right now—ahead | 
of us! 


(In dismay) Oh, no! 


Come, on, girls, we haven’t a minute to lose. 
You don’t want Troop Eighty to come inf 
ahead, do you? 


(Resolutely) No, Miss Atterberry! 


Then line up, quick step. One, two, three. 


And wateb 
(They march out. Mis: 


Keep to the center of the trail. 
out for scorpions! 





The Psychiatrist : 


Cathy : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Sign Painter : 


The Psychiatrist : 
Sign Painter : 


The Psychiatrist : 


Sign Painter : 
The Psychiatrist : 


Cathy : 


Man in Front Row: 
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Atterberry calls out over her shoulder to 
Cathy.) Every last bit, mind you! (They 
go out. Cathy comes down stage and, 
kneeling, washes her hands in an imaginary 
stream.) 


(Softly) Do you begin to see why it hap- 
pened ? 


I walked all the way back to camp by my- 
self and Miss Allen sent me to bed without 
supper. I had to miss the campfire songs 
and the talk on ‘‘Birds of the High Sierras’’. 


Has it never occurred to you, Cathy, that if 
you want to succeed and be admired, you 
have to live up to what others expect of 
you? 


(The Sign Painter starts singing, almost t» 
himself, as he paints.) 


I enjoy singing. It’s quite a good song. 
By Offenbach, I think. 


It’s very annoying. 


Sorry. (He steps back to survey the win- 
dow he has painted on the wall.) You 
don’t think anyone will notice if I leave the 
glass out of the window frames, do you? 


What possible difference can it make in a 
painted window? 


You’re right. I hadn’t thought of that. 


I think I can guess why you lost the ticket, 
Cathy. 


Can you? Why? 


Oh, come off that! What difference does it 
make why she lost it? What we want to 
know is where she lost it! 
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The Psychiatrist : 


Man in Front Row: 


The Psychiatrist : 


Man in Front Row: 


The Salesman : 


The Psychiatrist : 


The Salesman : 


The Psychiatrist : 


The Salesman : 


(Advancing to the front of the stage with 
his best lecturing manner) My friend, 
questions which begin with ‘‘where’’ are of 
no interest to me. All the really important 
questions begin with ‘‘why.’’ Without ex- 
ception. Would Isaac Newton ever have 
discovered gravity if he had started out 
asking, ‘‘ Where is the apple which just fell 
on my head?” 


(The salesman enters, carrying a_ bulky 
sample kit.) 


Well, now, that’s not a fair question— 


(Master of the situation) Of course he 
wouldn’t. Any fool could see the answer to 
that question. The apple was on Newton’s 
head. But Newton was a genius. So he 
asked ‘‘Why has the apple just fallen on 
my head?” And the result? Today we 
have gravity! 


(Overwhelmed) Well, now, that never 
occurred to me. (He sits down.) 


(Advancing) I’m glad you mentioned gra- 
vity, my friend, because that happens to be 
my business. You remember what Professor 
Einstein said? 


(Coldly) I do not. 


E equals the square of MC. Matter is a spe- 
cial form of energy. The world thought he 
was just a dreamer, didn’t it? 


See here, you’re wasting our time— 


(He cannot be stopped.) But he was 
right. One hundred per cent right. Now 
when I tell you that G equals the square of 
S, you'll probably say that I’m just a 
dreamer, too. Well, I’m prepared for that. 





Cathy : 


The Salesman : 


The Psychiatrist : 


The Salesman : 


Cathy : 


The Salesman : 


Cathy : 
The Salesman : 


Cathy : 


The Salesman : 


Cathy : 


But What is G and what is S? 


A very intelligent question, little lady, I’m 
glad you asked it. (He opens his sample 
kit.) What is G? Gravity. What is S? 
Suction, little lady, suction. And what is 
the formula, G equals the square of S? 
(He holds up a vacuum cleaner attach- 
ment.) 


It means that gravity is nothing but a spe- 
cial form of suction! 


This is preposterous! 


You think so? They laughed at Pasteur too, 

when he invented the microbe. Now, little 
lady, you’re looking for a missing ticket, 
aren’t you? 


Oh, yes! Have you seen it? 


And did you ever stop to think that when 
you want to do a job, you’ve got to have the 
tools to do that job? (Produces more attach- 
ments) Now what is a ticket made of? 


Paper, I suppose. 
And what is paper made off? 
Wait. Don’t prompt me. I know that one. 


(Carefully) Paper is made of wood pulp 
and rags. In Canada, I think. 


(The Sign Painter has now finished the win- 
dow. He moves his ladder to the fourth 
door and commences to paint the word 
‘*Men’’ over it.) 


Right again! Now think hard. What is 
wood pulp made of? 


Tt comes from trees, I think. You’ve got 
me awfully confused. 
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(With glib assurance) Then let me answer 
it for you, little lady. Wood pulp is made 
of a-toms and mol-e-cules. A-toms and mol- 
e-cules. And what is the one force which 
no a-tom and no mol-e-cule can resist? The 
name of that force is suction! When the 
stars rise at night in their awe-inspiring 
constellations, what is it that holds them in 
their places? Suction. When millions of 
dollars change hands in government con- 
tracts, what’s behind it? Suction. When 
boy meets girl— 


Throw him out! 


See here, that is quite enough. 

(The Man in the Front Row and the Psy- 
chiatrist hustle the Salesman towards the 
door marked ‘‘Out.”) 


All right, all right, I’ll go. But I warn you, 
you'll never find that ticket unless you call 
on the greatest discovery of modern science 
—suction! (He goes.) 


We haven’t any time to lose, Miss Grommet. 
Sit down please. I want you to think hard. 
Are there any other memories, any other 
associations— 


Shall I close my eyes again? 


If it helps. (Pause) What do you dream, 
Cathy? 


(Opening her eyes) Oh, I couldn’t tell 
you! Not in front of all these people. 


Have you ever dreamed of losing anything? 
Oh, no! Yes, once I did. 
Good. What was it you lost? 


I don’t know. That’s the funny thing. 
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(As she speaks, two young men in evening 
elothes quietly push out identical chaises- 
longues. Miss ffolliot, dressed in a low-cut 
silk negligee, enters and reclines on one of 
them.) 


I had been running and running until I 
was all out of breath. I knew there was 
something I wanted to find but I couldn’! 
remember what it was. Then I opened a 
door and found myself in an immense 
room... 


(Lights dim on the desk and go up on the 
chaise-longue. Miss ffolliot lights a ciga- 
rette in a long holder and idly turns the 
pages of a paperback romance. As Cathy 
watches her, she starts to reach for a choco- 
late from a silver dish beside the couch. 
Before she can reach it, a handsome young 
man in evening clothes enters, takes a cho- 
eolate and, dropping to one knee, puts the 
chocolate in her mouth. She dismisses him 
with a languid gesture and continues read- 
ing.) 


(Approaching) Pardon me. I’ve gone 
everywhere looking for something and I 
thought perhaps you might be able to help 
me. (Miss ffolliot does not seem to have 
heard her.) Excuse me. (Still no reac- 
tion) I hoped that you would help me. 


(She puts her book down and gazes in sil- 
ence for a minute at Cathy.) Those clothes 
won't do, my dear. 


(Abashed) Well, it’s only just a skirt and 
blouse, I know. I only wear them to work. 
But I have two very nice party frocks at 
home. 


Party frocks? 
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One of them is light blue organdie with puff 
sleeves and black velvet ribbons and the 
other has long black taffeta sleeves and 
white lace cuffs and— 


That’s what I thought, my dear. (She goes 
back to her reading. There is an embarras- 
sed silence.) What are you looking for? 


I can’t remember. But it’s very important. 
I had it on the tip of my tongue and then— 


Well, you'll never find anything dressed 
like that. 


You think I should go home and change? 


Into your blue organdie with black velvet 
ribbons? (Pause) Come here, dear. 


(Cathy comes closer. The sign painter is 
seated on the top of his ladder painting 


‘*Women’’ over the fifth door) Do you 
smell anything? 


Tt’s beautiful. 


Tigresse d’Amour. From Paris. Do you 
smoke? (Offers her a cigarette and holder) 


Thank you. 


They’re nationally advertised. (Lights 
Cathy’s cigarette) There’s a run in your 
stocking, my dear. 


Oh, how irritating! (Inspects her stock- 
ing) They were perfectly all right when 1 
left home. 


If you must wear stockings with seams: you 
should really try to keep them straight, you 
know. It’s the first thing a man observes. 


(Close to tears) Oh, I’m hopeless. I'll 
never, never remember all the things I'm 
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supposed to. 
You want to find it, don’t you? 
I must find it. 


Then you’ll have to learn to pay attention 
to these things. What deodorant do you 
use ? 


I can’t remember the name. 

Is it nationally advertised? 
(Miserably) I don’t know. 
(Triumphantly) You see! 

I didn’t know it was so important. 


What a naive girl you are, my dear! But 
I’m going to help you all the same. (She 
produces a negligee identical to the one she 
is wearing.) Here, slip this on. (She helps 


Cathy put it on over clothes.) 
I don’t think it fits. It’s awfully tight. 


That’s perfectly all right. No one will 
notice. Now sit down here, darling. 


(Cathy sits on the chaise-longue.) No, not 
that way! And for heaven’s sake, don’t 
fold your hands in your lap like that. 
Lean back. Imagine that you are floating 
in a bubble-bath. There! That’s a little 
better. (She stands back to survey her.) 
These shoes will never, never do. 


They’ve got non-slip soles. 
taking long walks in. 


They’re for 


Well, I don’t think you’ll need non-slip soles 
tonight, my dear. Let’s see. Let’s try the 
barefoot touch. (Takes off Cathy’s shoes) 
Just a tiny bit of the savage, that’s always 
provocative. 
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I hope I don’t eatch cold. 


And now, the final effect. (With an atomizer 
she sprays perfume about.) Not too much, 
one shouldn’t overdo it. 


Is that... ? 


Tigresse d’Amour, my dear. It’s nationally 
advertised. 


(Joyously) Oh. It’s like ... it’s like lilies 
of-the-valley and spring violets and heather 
and musk and orange blossoms and daphne 
and— 


Try to relax for a moment. It won’t do to 
be so excited. 


(Snuggling down) This is very, very com- 
fortable. But what am I supposed to do? 


Just watch me, darling, and do as I do. And 
if you don’t find what you're looking for it’s 
your own fault. (She places herself lan- 
guidly on the other chaise-longue) 


It’s wonderful, Like being on a great cloud 
far above the world or drifting in a warm 
river just at dusk when the world is all 
whispers and sighs... 


(Smoothly and quietly, The Announcer en-| 
ters, followed by the Young Man in Even-| 
ing Dress. They walk with identical, robot: 
like motions. The Announcer kneels beside} 
Cathy and puts a chocolate in her mouth > 
The Young Man does the same with Miss} 
ffolliot.) ; 


(A chocolate in her mouth) That’s not very 
polite. You didn’t even let me finish my} 
sentence. 


Ssshhh ! 
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This night was made for love, Catherine. 
Its magic lies all about us. 


(The Sign Painter produces a cardboard 
erescent moon and holds it up over them.) 
Forget yourself. Forget the daytime world 
while you and I, two innocent pilgrims of 
love, drift with this night’s enchantment. 


Another one, please. (The Announcer gives 
her another chocolate. Cathy sees the card- 
board moon.) What’s that? 


Diana — Astarte — the eternal goddess of 
lovers. See, she smiles on us. 


I like the crunchy ones best, don’t you? 


(With a note of desperation) All my life 
Ihave dreamed of this meeting, Catherine. 
I have dreamed of your beautiful, lithe 
body, your Cupid’s bow of a mouth, I’ve 
thought of your special way of walking, the 
soft glow of your skin— 


I’ve got chocolate on my fingers. (Holds 
out a hand) You ean lick it off, if you 
like. (The Announcer gets to his feet and 
stares at her in horror.) . 


(Alarmed) What’s the matter? 


(To the Young Man) Come on, Ted, let’s 
get out of here. (The two men go out.) 


But what’s the matter? Where are you 
going? (She starts to follow the Young 
Man, then gives up and turns angrily on 
Cathy.) You little idiot! 


I’m sorry, really, I am. 


I hope you realize that you spoiled a won- 
derful evening for us. 
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I guess I’d better give you this. (She takes 
off the negligee.) 


Whatever it is you’re trying to find, I’ll 
give you a thousand to one you’ll never 
find it! 


(Coming donwstage) I like to go barefoot. 
Best of all on the beach, but I don’t even 
mind walking barefoot in the rain and most 
people don’t like that. 


And don’t forget your shoes! With the 
non-slip soles! (She hurls the shoes at 
Cathy and goes out, angrily.) 


I guess I must like the rain, because I love 
to go out when the wind is really blowing 
and I can feel the big heavy drops on my 
face. 


And after it has rained the world is all new. 
The dust is gone from the leaves— 


And the butterecups have raindrops in them 
like tears. 


And when you walk on it, the ground whis- 


pers and sings and you can feel the wet 
* leaves brush your face— 


And somewhere, far away, there’s the smell 
of wood smoke. 


Yes, that’s the way it is, isn’t it? 

(Softly) Yes, that’s the way it is. 

(Lights dim out. There is total darkness 
for fifteen seconds. When the lights come 
up again, Cathy is back at the desk with 
the Psychiatrist, and The Sign Painter sits 
atop his ladder putting the final touches on 


the word ‘‘Women.’’ He pauses and turns 
to survey his sign. After a moment’s re- 
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flection he adds a bold exclamation mark 
after the word ‘‘ Women.’’) 


(The Building Manager, an irascible man of 
middle age, enters with the Announcer.) 


Look what he’s doing! Did you order all 
those signs? And that window—it’s prepos- 
terous ! 


Eh? What’s going on here? What sori 
of sign painter are you? Are you insane? 
Look at this door. You paint ‘‘Out’’ over 
it and it leads nowhere except the fire es- 
eape. (He goes down the line, banging 
open the doors.) And this one. Very 
funny! ‘‘Men” eh? You know what’s in 
there? The broom closet! And here it 
says ‘‘Tradesmen’s Entrance.’’ Do you 
know what’s behind that door? 


I’m sorry, but I didn’t have time to look. 
He said he was in a hurry. 


You didn’t have time to look, did you? 
Well, look now, you idiot! (He throws the 
door open.) It’s the board room. 


(Looking) So it is. 


What’s the matter with you? Are you 
drunk? 


I just painted things the way I saw them. 


The way you saw them! Look here, young 
man, if I’d wanted Michelangelo on this job 
I would have sent for him. I pay you to 


paint things the way they are and that’s 
all. 


But who wants to live in a world where all 
the doors are predictable? 
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: Don’t give me any of your philosophizing. 
young man, that’s not what I pay you for. 
(He sees the painted window.) And what’s 
the meaning of this? 

It’s a window. 


: So I see. But what is it doing there? 
I think every room ought to have a window. 


: You do, eh? (He discovers the ‘‘Women!”’ 
sign.) And this? What’s the meaning of 
that exclamation point? 


Now, look here, maybe I went too far with 
the window, but that exclamation point I’ll 
defend with my life. You’re a man, aren’t 
you? 


: What has that got to do with it? 
Everything. 


: (He takes a brush and mounts the ladder.} 
Young man, I’m a married man myself, but 
its downright immoral to be so enthusiastic 
about it. 


(He paints out the exclamation point.) 


Take your brushes, draw your pay, and get 
out of here. 


I’m fired? 


: As of now. When I come back I don’t want 
to see you here. 
(In his annoyance he walks out the door 
marked ‘‘Men.’’ There is a clatter of mops 
and brooms.) 


Idiot ! (He reenters and walks out the 
door marked ‘‘Out.’’) 


(Looking at his watch: to the Psychiatrist) 
You’ve only got fifteen minutes left, you 
know. 





The Psychiatrist: I know. We’ve almost found it. 


The Announcer: Almost? Well, you’d better hurry. The 
ventriloquist comes on at 9:40 and we can” 
take up any of his program time. 

(He goes out. The Sign Painter takes the 
jadder off stage.) 


The Psychiatrist: We’ve very little time left, Cathy. Only 
when—thoroughly and completely — you 
realize why you lost it, will the ticket re- 
turn. Do you dream often? 


Cathy : Always. All my life. 


The Psychiatrist: Good. Has the same dream ever come back 
more than once? 


Cathy : There is one dream I’ve always known. 


The Psychiatrist: That’s important. Try to bring it back. 
Cathy : I'll try. 
The Psychiatrist: We dont’ have much time. 


Cathy : It’s always been in a room like this one. 
That’s peculiar, isn’t it? I mean in a room 
with nothing but doors. Whatever went 
before I’ve always found myself in this 
room although I never can remember how 
I got there... 


(She gets up and walks slowly toward the center of the stage. 
All at once the six doors silently open. She turns toward the 
first door. As she approaches it, it closes. Slie goes from door 
to door, but as she approaches each one, it closes. She turns 
back to the center of the stage, discouraged. The Announcer 
enters through the first door, shuffling and riffling a deck of 
eards. Cathy goes up to him. The Announcer spreads the 
deck fanwise and with the air of a parlor magician, offers it to 
Cathy. She hesitates for a moment and then takes one card. 
The Announcer goes out through the 2d door but pauses to look 
at Cathy as he goes. Cathy follows him. In a moment the 3d 
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door opens and the Salesman enters carrying a giant box of 
Cracker-Jack from which he is eating popeorn. Cathy follows 
him onstage through the 3d door. He munches on the popcorn 
for a moment and then, noticing Cathy, he puts his hand deep 
into the box and pulls out a kewpie doll which, with a cere- 
monious bow, he presents to Cathy. He then goes out through 
the 4th door with Cathy following him. In a few seconds, Miss 
ffolliot enters through the 5th door Cathy following her. Miss 
ffolliot carries a bottle of Tigresse d’Amour perfume with which 
she dabs her wrists, throat, and behind her ears. As Cathy 
approaches eagerly she allows her to smell the bottle. Miss 
ffolliot goes to the 6th door and with a final enticing look, goes 
out. Almost immediately the door is opened again and an arm 
appears and hangs a sign reading ‘‘Rainbows, Incorporated’”’ 
on the doorknob. The door closes again. Cathy approaches the 
door and hesitantly knocks. The door opens and the forbidding 
face of Miss Atterberry appears. Miss Atterberry stares at 
Cathy for a moment and then hangs a new sign on the doorknob. 
It reads, ‘‘Out to Lunch.’’ The door is slammed in Cathy’s 
face. Sadly, Cathy walks downstage. 


A spotlight comes up on lower stage left, where the Sign Painter 
is seated with his legs over the apron of the stage. He holds a 
bamboo fishing pole and is fishing in the theatre pit. In the 
pit itself is a small Boy, dressed in faded and torn blue jeans 
and barefoot, sits tying gorgeously painted fish on the end of 
the Sign Painter’s line. Cathy approaches him.) 


Cathy : (After a moment) Please, is there no way 
out of here? I’ve tried all the doors and 
they all seem to lead right back in again. 


Sign Painter : Sshh! Not quite so loud. You'll frighten 
the fish. (The small boy tugs at his line.) 
Oh-oh! I’ve got one. A big one, too. (He 
braces himself and, as Cathy watches, pulls 
up a beautiful maroon-and-yellow paper 
fish.) Beautiful, isn’t it? 


What is it? 
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A sturgeon, I think. (She watches in sil- 
ence as he takes it off the line.) 


Are they edible? 


I don’t know. I’ve never tried. I always 
throw them back in, you know. This river 
is full of them—all sizes and colors. (He 
throws the fish back in.) I even caught a 
marlin onee. It was this long (Indicates 
the length) and had lemon-yellow fins with 
solid silver spangles on it. 


(Sitting beside him) That must have been 
quite a catch. 


It was. 


You don’t mind my asking questions, do 
you? 


Of course not. 


1’m glad of that. Most people want to ask 
me questions but they never listen to mine. 
(Pause) What do you use for bait? 


(Showing her) It’s just a cheap toy mag- 
net. But the fish seem to go for it. I 
tried worms for a while, but in this part of 
the river they don’t seem to go for worms. 
(He drops his line in the pit.) The magnet 
is best. 


T used to like fishing. For crawdads. With 
a piece of red flannel on the end of a string. 
Only I hardly ever caught any. 


That’s because you don’t know the secret of 
catching them. 


(The: Salesman enters, wearing his hip-boots 
and carrying an expensive wicker creel and 
fishing rod:) 
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How’s fishing? 
(Nonecommittally) Not bad. 
Using worms or a spinner? 
He’s using a magnet. 


Don’t kid me, little lady. I’m old enough 
to be your father. (He sits on the far side 
of the stage and prepares to fish.) Using 
salmon eggs with a triple-pointed hook my- 
self. That way if a fish strikes you rip his 
mouth no matter which way he turns. (He 
lowers his line into the pit.) Play the per- 
eentages. Three chances instead of one. 


(To Cathy) 
May I? 


You want to try? 


(Passing her the pole) Here. Hold it like 


this. 

Is this right? 

It will do. 

But you haven’t told me the secret. 


(He lowers his voice so the Salesman will 
not overhear.) There’s nothing to it. First, 
you mustn’t really care whether you catch 
any or not. 


Yes? 


And, second, you must always throw them 


back again. (Cathy lowers her line and 
the boy ties another fish to it.) 


It’s as simple as that? 


It’s as simple as that. 
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Little lady, you’ll excuse me for butting in, 
but you’re never going to catch anything 
with that gear. You haven’t got a reel. 


She doesn’t need one. 


Not need a reel? That’s a hot one! You 
don’t know much about fishing, do you. 
young man? 


No. 

I thought not. 

(The boy tugs at Cathy’s line.) 

Wait! Wait! I think I’ve got a bite! 
What do I do now? 


Steady! Don’t jerk the line around that 
way. It may hurt the fish. 


(Dropping his own rod, he runs across the 
stage.) Let me help you bring it in, little 
lady. 


No! I want to do it myself! (She pulls 
up an immense, multicolored paper: fish.) 
Oh, what a beautiful beautiful fish! Have 
you ever seen one like that before? 


Never. 


(Astounded) 
feet long! 


Why, it must be over three 
What a whopper! 


And look at those fins! They’ve got scales 
on them just like gold coins. 


Little lady, my congratulations. I’ve never 
seen a fish like that in my whole life. 


You have to throw it back, you know. 


Well, I can keep it for just a little while, 
ean’t I? I mean, I’d like to show it to 
Emily and Jane and Miss Atterberry and— 
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(Firmly) 
Cathy. 


You have to throw it back, 


Throw it back? That’s nonsense. You 
caught it yourself, didn’t you, little lady? 


Yes. 


Then it belongs to you and you can do wha‘, 
you like with it. And let me tell you 
something. I ean tell you that the Smith. 
sonian Institution in Washington D.C. 
will be extremely interested in that fish 
Why just look at it! I give you ten to 
one it’s an entirely new species unknown 
to seience. 


Cathy, you have to throw it back. There 


isn’t much time. 


But it seems such a shame. And, after all, 


it is my fish, isn’t it? 


Little lady. I’ll tell you what I’m going to 
do. I'll trade you this brand new Spauld- 
ing featherweight telescoping rod with two- 
way stainless steel automatic reel for tha’ 
fish. ... 


(All the doors suddenly swing open.) 


(Appearing in the first door: he holds a 
schoolroom globe of the world in his 
hands.) That’s not enough! I offer you 
this ! 


(In the 2d door: she holds a giant gold 
key.) I offer you this! 


(Desperately) I’ll throw in my all-weather 
Brazilian rubber hip-boots and a complete 
assortment of handmade trout flies! 
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Miss Grommet, His Honor the Mayor con- 
gratulates you on your catch. (Produces 
a check with a flourish) On behalf of the 
City of San Francisco he presents you with 
this check for five million dollars! 


Samuel Goldwyn has just telegraphed! 
‘*Five year contract at a thousand a week 
yours for the asking.”’ 


(Appearing at the 3rd door with a bugle) 
Cathy! We’ve beaten Troop Eighty to the 
top of Old Baldy! 


(She blows a note of triumph on the bugle. 
Jane, Emily, and Ann appear in the last 
three doors, each bearing a large card.) 
Attenshun! Right face! (The girls line 
up) Present colors! (The girls raise their 
cards in unison—they read : ‘‘Cathy—is our 
leader.”’ Miss Atterberry blows another 
note on the bugle.) Reverse Cards! (The 
girls turn the ecards about. They now 
read : ‘‘Troop—70—Forever !’’) 


Give us that fish! 


(Imploringly) Cathy! 
(Cathy stands for a moment in indecision, 
the beautiful fish in her hands.) 


(Sternly) Well, Catherine? 


(Cathy takes a step towards the doors. The 
lights go out. There is total darkness for 
a moment and when the lights come up 
Cathy and the Psychiatrist are alone at the 
desk.) 


(He now speaks hurriedly and forcefully, 
with more of the air of a prosecuting attor- 
ney than a psychiatrist.) The Announcer 
called out the winning number three times. 
When did you realize that you held it? 
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Right away. 


Then why didn’t you eall out as soon as 
you read the number? 


I can’t remember. Perhaps I wasn’t sure. 


Nearly a minute passed before you called 
out? 


I suppose so. 

What were you thinking during that time? 
Is it important? 

It’s very important. 


It’s funny. I kept thinking how from that 
moment all my life would be changed. Thai 
tomorrow I would be on television and in 
all the papers and perhaps traveling to 
Europe and staying at the biggest hotels, 
and I thought how many millions of people 
must envy me and how ridiculous it all 
was— 

Then for a moment you wished you hadn”t 
won? 


And I thought how sad all the other people 
who hadn’t won would be, all the people 
who need to win more than I did and I 
guess I felt sorry for them. 


Felt sorry? 


Yes, because they had so little else to live 
for. And oh, it all felt ridiculous and I 
guess I was a little ashamed that it had to 
be me who had won while all the others 
lost. 


I see. But you finally overcame your doubts 
and called out? 


Yes. 
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But when you ran up on the stage you 
found the ticket was no longer in your 
hand? 


Yes. 

Cathy, do you realize now why the ticket 
was gone? 

I suppose so. 


Tell me in your own words. 


I suppose it was because I didn’t really 
want to win enough. Because I doubted 
whether it was worth it after all. 


Ts that all? 
win? 


Do you think you deserved tuo 


I don’t know. I guess not. 
really been competitive enough. I can see 
that now. I’ve always stopped along the 
trail to pick flowers and things like that 
when I should have kept straight ahead. 


Good. 


I’ve never 


Then you realize the one way in 
which you can find the ticket? 


I don’t quite— 


(Entering briskly) Sorry, time’s up. 
the young lady found the ticket? 


I think so. 


Has 


No, it’s too late. (The Sign Painter enters.) 


It’s not too late. Close your hand, Cathy. 


I’m sorry. The sponsors will not allow us 
to delay— 


(Urgently) Concentrate, Cathy! Tell 
yourself that you want to win, that you 
must win, that nothing else in the world 
matters but finding the ticket! 
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The Psychiatrist : 


Don’t do it! Remember, if you win you 
lose everything! 


Keep cut of this, you fool! (To Cathy) Do 
you want to go back to typing for eight 
hours a day the rest of your life? 


No. 


To a two-room apartment at the top of three 
flights of stairs? To Wednesday matinees 
and the free band concerts in the park? 
You have one more chance, Cathy. Take 
it. Tell yourself that you must win, that 
nothing or no one will stand in your way. 


I’m trying. I’m trying. 
(Silence) 


(Softly) Open your hand, Cathy. Tell me 
what you see in it. 
(Cathy opens her hand: there is the ticket.) 


Man in Front Row: Well, I’ll be damned! 


Cathy : 
Man in Front Row: 


The Announcer : 


Sign Painter : 


The Psychiatrist : 
Miss ffolliot : 


It’s the ticket! I found it! 
I never would have believed it! 


(Into his microphone) Well, well, well, the 
manufacturers of our product are sincerely 
happy—I want to repeat — are sincerely 
happy at the surprising outcome of this 
drawing. It just goes to show that in every 
cloud there is a silver lining, though into 
each life a little rain must fall. Now, my 
dear, if you will just step up here and let 
us identify the number on the ticket— 


Don’t do it, Cathy! From the moment you 
win you'll be just like all the others. 


Don’t interrupt! 


(All together) Pay no attention to him. 
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Throw him out! 


Be quiet, all of vou! (They fall silent : for 
the first time she is in complete commana 
of the situation.) All evening you’ve been 
bullying me, all of you. You act as if 1 
had no mind of my own. I’m twenty-three 
years old and know perfectly well what I’m 
doing. There! (She turns to the Psychia- 
trist.) Thank you for your help but I don’t 
think I want the prize after all. I just 
guess I wouldn’t be happy with it. (To al! 
of them Sut I wanted to see if I was 
strong enough to find the ticket. That’s im- 
portant, isn’t it, to know you ean win if 
you really want to even if you don’t really 
want to? (To the Sign Painter) You’ve 
lost your job, haven’t you? 


Yes. 


Well, I have too. Or anyway, I’m never 
going back to that one again. Do you sup- 
pose a girl can learn to be a sign painter? 


I don’t see why not. (He takes her hand.) 
You ean start with the windows. . We’ll put 
extra ones on every building we paint. 


For ventilation— 


And to improve the view. (They are at the 


99) 


door marked ‘‘In.’’) 


: But the ticket! What about the ticket! 


Oh, I forgot. But since you’ve all been so 
nice to me, I leave it for the one of you who 
wants it most. 


(She throws the ticket center stage, and she 
and the Sign Painter go out, hand in hand. 
There is a moment’s pause and then all of 
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the other doors are flung open and Miss 
Atterberry, the Building Manager, the 
Salesman, Miss ffolliot, and Jane, Ann and 
Emily rush in. There is a wild scramble 
for the Ticket amid shouting and confusion. 
Finally, the Man in the Front Row emerges 
with the ticket.) 


I’ve got it! I’ve got it! 
(Cries of annoyance and dismay from the 
others) 


It’s mine. The one big break I’ve been 
waiting for all my life. 


(Smoothly) The number is A-three-one-six- 
one-double zero. Is the holder of that ticket 
in the house? 


(Triumphantly) Here it is, Doe. A-three- 
one-six-one-double zero. On the _ button. 
(He gives the Announcer the ticket.) Now 
ean I speak over that mike for just a se- 
cond? 


Of course. 


(Into the microphone) Hello, Ma. Hello, 
Cousin Sue out there in Kansas City. Hello 
everybody, this is Bud speaking. 
(Blackout) 
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